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Articie I. 


Cotton Trade between the South and West. 





Tue industrial economy of the nineteenth century is distinguished 
from that of all preceding periods by the improvements in labor- 
saving machinery, the use of steam as a motive power, and the in- 
creased production of cotton. ‘These are controlling elements of 
production, of commerce, and even of public policy, affecting in a 
greater or less degree the pursuits and social condition of every 
civilized people. 

Through the agency of machinery and steam, Great Britain con- 
trols the cotton market of the world; while the soil in the cotton- 
growing region of the United States is being impoverished by pro- 
ducing the raw material. But the eotton-growing States are not 
the only sufferers from this English monopoly. For the greater 
portion of the cotton being sent across the Atlantic, the current of 
trade flows from the cotton region in an eastern direction, and pre- 
vents a profitable commerciai intercourse from being established 
between the cotton States of the South and the grain States of the 
West. Moreover, as the raw material must go to the mill before 
it can be used by the consumer, the western consumer pays the 
charges of transportation from the field to the mill, and from the 
mill back again to this country, and also the prefits earned by the 
manufacturer and merchant; all of which might be saved, or at 
least the money would be retained in the country, if the raw ma- 
terial were converted into fabricks by the producers. Hence, it is 
obvious, that the western consumers as well as the southern pro- 
ducers are loosers by this unnatural condition of the cotton trade, 
while the remoteness of the mills from the cotton fields is no dig- 
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advantage to the foreign manufacturers so long as they control the 
market for the raw material and the fabricks. 

It is the true policy of the cotton-producing States, to convert, 
al least, as much of the raw material into fabricks as will enable 
them to control its price. This would increase their wealth and 
commercial influence to an extent which can scarcely be conceived, 
and would, in a few years, transfer the sceptre of commerce from 
Europe to America. 

It is doubtless in the power of the Southern States to produce 
these results, if they would only resolve to do so: but cotton-grow- 
ing is the favorite and all-absorbing pursuit of the southern people, 
and being more congenial to their habits and taste than any other 
employment, it is scarcely to be expected that they will make any 
considerable progress in manufacturing so long as new lands can 
be obtained for planting. This, however, should not be a subject 
of regret to the people of the grain States; for although it would 
be more to their advantage that the cotton mills should be located 
in the cotton States than in Great Dritain, yet it were still better 
for them, and better also for the nation at large, that these mills 
should be established in the States north of, and adjacent to the 
cotton fields. 

The central region of the Umted States is emphatically the na- 
tural and true manufacturing district of this continent. Here, there 
is a more perfect combination of all the elements required in the 
economy of converting raw cotton into fabricks than can be found 
on any other part of the globe. A favorable climate, a productive 
soil, an abundance of fuel, proximity to the cotton fields, and fa- 
cilities for distributing the fabricks, all combine to warrant this 
opinion. Moreover, this is the true region of Indian corn, the great 
American bread plant, which is more to be relied upon for the sup- 
port of a dense population in a vigorous working condition, than 
any other plant yet discovered. 

In the earlier volumes of the Western Journal we published many 
facts and estimates showing the comparative advantages of manu- 
facturing cotton fabricks in the grain growing States of the West; 
but perceiving that the time had not arrived for commencing this 
branch of industry upon an extensive scale, we ceased to agitate 
the subject. But within a few years past changes have taken place, 
and are still going on, which authorize the belief, that the time is 
now ripe for the establishment of cotton mills in the Mississippi 
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valley. Large additions have been made to the population of the 
Central Western States since 1850, and the railroad systems of 
this region, though not complete, have been defined upon the map, 
so as enable men to form a correct judgement touching the merits 
of different points for manufacturing purposes. The difficulty of 
procuring operatives — one of the principal objections formerly 
urged against establishing cotton mills in the west—has been ob- 
viated in a good degree by our railroad connections with the East- 
ern States, and by the growth of western cities. It may be difficult 
to procure experienced operatives at the commencement ; but the 
larger cities could, with great advantage to their own interests, 
furnish apprentices in numbers sufficient to supply any reasonable 
demand, after the business shall have been established. Indeed, 
cotton mills in, or near populous cities, are to be regarded in the 
light of humane institutions. 

Were there cotton mills near St. Louis, which could give em- 
ployment to a few thousand operatives, they would be the means 
of rescuing many families from want, and of preventing many from 
falling into vices which lead to degradation. Such establishments 
would relieve the citizens from many onerous demands, which are 
now made upon them for charitable purposes; and save many high 
minded individuals from the painful and degrading necessity of 
soliciting or receiving charity. 

The establishment of cotton mills at St. Louis or at any of the 
neighboring towns, would immediately bring an extensive trade to 
this city from the Southern States, which can be obtained by no 
other means in its power. The produce of the Souch must come 
to the West, so as to establish a direct current of exchange between 
the two regions, before St. Louis can expect to obtain any consid- 
eratle amount of southern patronage. 


But there is still a broader and higher view of this subject: Ev- 
ery one who has studied the causes which produce the political and 
social differences between the Northern and Southern States, must 
have been impressed with the importance of increasing the influence 
of the central region, as a means of preserving the Union. We can 
imagine no way by which the political and social influence of the 
center can be enlarged but through the agency of commerce: in- 
stead of flowing from the center outward, as at present, the current 
of trade must be reversed. But before this can be accomplished, the 
center must become a manufacturing district upon an extensive scale. 
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So long as the American people remain under the influence of a 
mania for foreign trade, no great city can ever grow up in the in- 
terior without the aid of manufacturing industry. Commerce is 
only a secondary element in the growth of western cities, they must 
produce their own commerce. And without great producing cities, 
all our railroads, when completed, wii] add nothing to the political 
or commercial influence of the central region. 

We know how hard it is to induce capitalists to embark their 
means in manufacturing: they have more faith in actual results 
than in estimates of profits to be derived from a business with which 
they are not acquainted, and hence it would be useless for us to 
enter into calculations to show that cotton manufacturing would be 
a profitable business at St. Louis, or at any other place in the 
Western States. But we venture to affirm that, so long as cotton 
mills are worth running in New England, they can be made to pay 
remurerating profits in Missouri. From the States bordering on 
the Mississippi, cotton can be brought to Si. Louis nearly as cheap 
as it can be carried to New Orleans, and the freight, insurance 
and other charges from New Orleans to Lowell, will make the raw 
material cost, at least, five per cent. more atthe New England mills 
than at St. Louis. This one item, to say nothing of the cheaper 
fuel, bread and provisions in the West, is sufficient to counterbal- 
ance many of the advantages claimed for New England as a man- 
ufacturing district. But an experiment in this branch of in lustry 
has already been made in St. Louis. The St. Louis cotton factory 
has been in operation for some ten years, and from our knowledge 
of the proprietors, we are persuaded that they would not have pur- 
sued an unprofitable business through so long a period. And, as 
further evidence of the success of their enterprise, they have en- 
larged their establishment within the last two or three years. 

We desire to impress upon the minds of western men the fact 
that, as a rule, manufacturing capital is not migratory. Almost 
every branch of manufacturing requiring large means must be in- 
troduced into districts where they have not existed, by the people 
in whose midst they are to be located; and therefore we should not 
wait for capitalists of other countries to build cotton mills in the 
Western States. When by actual experiment we shall have estab- 
lished the fact that cotton mills are more profitable here than in 
the Eastern States, then capital will come to build them, bat until 
then we should not expect it. Then let us begin at an early day; 
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for even the commencement upon a liberal scale will make an im- 
pression abroad that will be worth to us the cost of the mills. 

Sagacious men in the East will readily perceive the influence 
which a large consumption of cotton in Missouri would have upon 
the destiny of the Western and Southern States, and their confi- 
dence in the success of our public works, and also in the growth of 
our cities will be greatly strengthened. 

The annual consumption of fifty thousand bales of cotton at St. 
Louis could scarcely fail to establish a liberal commercial inter- 
course between this city and all the cotton-growing States west of 
Georgia. Railroads can never effect tuis object, even if they should 
carry merchandize free of charge, unless a considerable part of the 
cotton crop comes in this direction: there must be an exchange of 
products, or there can be but littie commerce. 

The cotton fields are on the border of Missouri, but their pro- 
duciions travel from three to ten thousand miles be ‘ore they reach 
the consumers in this State: they either go by the way of New Eng- 
land, or make a voyage across the Atlantic! The cotton mills would 
be the means of bringing it on a more direct route. 

Iron is generaliy regarded as the great staple of St. Louis; but 
the producers in Missouri can never expect to supply the southern 
demand to any considerable extent without the agency of cotton 
mills.. Open the cotton trade, and the iron trad will follow, and 


these two branches of industry will promote the interests of each 
other. 

By establishing cotton mills, and drawiny » portion of the cotton 
crop to this point, we shall give a decide’ cicck to the current of 
commerce, which carries away so large « sare of the profits of 
southern and western labor to the Eastcrn States end to Europe; 
we shall establish a fixed capital, a finencia! center to which com- 
merce and money will flow from every direction, and, more than 


all, we shall enlarge and strengthen the political influence of the 
central region in the councils of the nation. 

But we are met by the practical enquiry, do the people of St. 
Louis possess the enterprise and the means necessary to enable 
them to accomplish such mighty objects? We are persuaded that 
they would be found to possess both, if a few influential individuals 
eculd be induced to take an interest in the subject. The subject 
addresses itself to the land owner, the merchant and manufacturer, 
and could they see it in all its bearings, we believe it would not be 
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long before a comp.ny could be formed with sufficient strength to 
make a very respectable beginning. One successful experiment 
upon a liberal scale would draw capital from abroad sufficient tq 
enlarge the business to almost any extent that might be desired. 

It would seem that an object so well calculated to promote the 
interests of the whole people, should in some way receive encour- 
agement from the State, but we conclude that with one exception, 
it is the better policy to leave this as other branches of industry to 
succeed or fail according to its own merits. Exemption from taxes 
is the only boon that we would claim in its behalf, and this we 
think may be granted to the manufacturers of both cotton and iron, 
without doing injustice to the tax-payers of the State. 

It is to the development of these two branches of industry more 
than to all other sources that Missouri must look for pre-emi- 
nence in wealth and social influence; and the encouragement afford- 
ed by exempting them from taxes, will be abundantly compensated 
to the tax payers in general by the augmented prosperity of the 
State. 

Never did any country possess a broader, richer field for solid, 
profitable enterprise than does Missouri ; nor did any people ever 
have more laudable inducements to exert all their energies in build- 
ing up a city than have the citizens of St. Louis. 

The basin of the Mississippi is the heart of the Union, but it has 
been paralized by an unnatural development of the extremities. 
Patriotism not less than the desire of wealth should stimulate the 
people of this region to strengthen and enlarge its commercial, 
political and moral power; St. Louis is its center, and upon the 
wisdom and moral character of her citizens depends in a good de 
gree the future destiny of the nation. 


In connection with the foregoing subject, we copy the following 
communication from Philip Allen, of Providence, Rhode Island, to 
James Guthrie, U. S. Treasurer, touching the manufacture and 
consumption of cotton in the United States: 


Providence, November 21, 1855. 
Dear Sin: It does not appear that there are many articles of 
value manufactured in the United States that have the home mar- 
ket, and entirely exclude the foreign manufactures of the same de- 
scriptions. I have examined with attention the tariff, and find 
that many of the manufactures of this country compete with the 
foreign, and nearly exclude them from home consumption. I have 
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also examined the importations and exportations of some of the 
most important entries in the report, and send the result of that 
examination, with remarks on the same. Probably no two persons 
would give the same opinions on the same questions. There is, no 
doubt, errors in my statements, but I have endeavored not to give 
an exaggerated statement of my views. If the remarks I have 
made on the tariff can be of the least service to you, it certainly 
will be a source of much pleasure to me. I shall leave home on 
Monday for Washington. Please accept my best regards for your- 
self a family. Yours, respectfully, &c. 

Hon. James Gururig, Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


COTTON. 
Consumption of Cotton in the United States for the year end- 
ing ugust 31, 1855. 
Estimated bales. 


Total crop of the United States.................seceeeeeeees 2,847,339 
Stock on hand at the commencement of the 
year, Sep. 1, 1854, in the southern ports 85,486 











In the northern ports.........csssceresseeeeeees 50,117 
135,608 
Making a supply of bales...........0.-.+eeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,982,942 
Deduct therefrom the export to for- 
GIR POTts.........cccccsccccsssees 2,244,209 
Less foreign included.............. 891 
2,248,318 
Stock on hand September 1, 1855 
in southern ports..........seeee+ 76,644 
In northern ports..........sseseeeee 66,692 
148,336 
Burnt in New York and Philadelphia....... 2,704 
2,389,358 
Se Bie ROUND BiRiacenccccsacccoscssoncoceccascocssnses 593 ,584 
—_—_—*_=® 
Taken for home use in the year 1854..............++ 610,000 bales. 


The stock in hands of manufacturers will not vary much from 
one year to another. 
By estimation the amount of yarn spun from cotton Ibs. 

for the year ending Jan. 1, 1855, in England, is 704,465,764 
Exported in manufactured goods, Ibs...812,227,202 


peonet ID JOIN ... sccccccsceceececeeeered 24,480,129 
Do...... Bp Gienscecnscsiddacesteccese 3,461,100 
—_—_—_——. 440,168,481 
Remaining for home use .............cs+sesseeseeeeeees 264,297 3833 
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Bodie ccitiete chsacsensnnsesunien coctoteneett snneusoansh sii 24, 111, 986 
Tae cites. Gude cbthedehskdoceseuneete< pibotings ee 6, 613, 006 
NI sith be tins ots sctidecBiimccnstatiecedele hin tchgaeintsatiest 266,798 

81,597,785 


The average number of yarn spun in England is probably No. 60. 
Cotton consumed in the United States, south and west of Vir- 
ginia, not included in the estimate, supposed to be about 80,000 


bales. 

Amount of cotton manufactured in the United States lbs. 
600,000 bales; average weight per bale, 437 pounds 262,200,000 

Deduct 12 per cent. Waste.......ceccecccesecceseecectees 31,464,000 





230,736,000 


The value of one pound of cotton, when manufactured, will not 
vary much from 28 cents per pound. 
Cottons of American manufacturers consumed in the 

United States, as stated above.............c.seseseees $64,606,080 
DeGnet CB GETIOE se 000000 vevrcscsessee: sossccccvcenensccesens 57545163 


58, ‘ 748, 849 


es 
Foreign manufactures of cotton imported into the U. 8. for the 
year ending June 30, 1955: 


IMPORTED. 
Piss). BOOKS... cncscccsicccvessoccecsstcisds $12,563,522 
Velvets..... ibs cdaneenacuneiieasts 432,715 
Cords, gim rd galloons............0+ 128,500 
Hosiery& alarticlesmadeinframes 2,055,595 
Twist, ya RG CPO cdees cvcctksvabie 997 673 
Hatters’ f silk and cotton........ 15,081 
Laces, ¢: ngs, and braids............ 757,055 
Manufsctures not specified............06 1,534,026 
Embr®i lerics, (supposed, )..........+000 2,000,000 
—_—_——— $20,524,167 
EXPORTED. 
_ 1,336,634 
Ti iitinatictiiy sexedhbtiedasaauenenaettt 62,173 
Cords, gimps, and galloons.............. 34,827 
Hosiery “1 articles made on frames... 127,191 
Twist, yarn, and thread...........sess0-«+ 88,460 
Hatters’ plush of silk and cotton........ 1,635 
Cotton trimmings, laces and braids..... 69,665 
Manufactures not specified............... 413 ,269 
BID: cctipncesanepeconnancanssteoesec 54,986 


2,138,840 : 
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For home consumption .......s0.ssecceeeeeeeeceeees 18,885,827 
American manufactured cotton, home consumption.. 58,748,899 


Total home consump’n for the year end. June 30,55 77,134,226 


Thirty per cent. for duties and charges on $18,385,327 of im- 
ported cottons, amounting to $5,515,598, should be added to the 
amount of manufactured cottons imported and entered for con- 
sumption, making the actual cost $82,649,824. 

Moastiaares of American cottons exported in the year ending 
June 30, 1854: 








Cotton piece goods, printed and colored... .............$1,136,498 
Do...... Bui canton Oak aprsedddccccdedsactacscces 8,927,148 
Do... thread and yarn........ccsc-cccreecovscsssvccceseces 49,315 
Do...al] manafactures Of....ccccccccescscvcccescoccccccess 422,560 

5,585,516 


Manufactures of American cottons exported in the year ending 
June 30, 1855 : 





Cotton piece goods, printed and colored...............+. $2,613,655 
Diicenesd Picncssste white or other than duck ........... 2,793,910 
DO cccces Css tesses GEES ten ccccsceveddicbescoosescseces 113,366 
a all other manufactures Of..............000+ eens 836,250 

5,857,181 


A correct estimate cannot be made of the amount of the various 
manufactures of cotton in the United States, no attempts having 
been made to collect information of that branch of manufacture. 
The production of prints is ascertained from the number of print- 
ing establishments, and their probable weekly productions. The 
average weight of prints is about six yards to the pound, 34 yards 
in each piece, 28 to 30 inches wide. Imported prints, 4} pounds 
to the piece of 28 to 29 yards, and 27 to 2% inches wide. 

By the treasury report on commerce and navigation, for the 
year ending June 30, 1855, cotton goods imported into the U. S. 








for consumption, exclusive of duties, is............+++ $15,385,327 
Add to this the amount of American manufactures... 64,606,080 

82,991,407 
Less amount exported, American manufacture......... 5,857,181 
Total home consumption.......ececsesesecerecrererereeees 77,134,226 


American manufacture of cottons, according to annexed state- 
ment, is $64,606,080. Cotton manufactures imported for con- 
sumption, of $18,385,327, exclusive of duties. The proportion 
of American manufactured cottons wil! be 64 millions, to 18 mil- 
lions imported. 
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Within the last four years great improvements have been made 
in all the departments of the manufacture of cotton, and no doubt, 
will continue to be made; and in a few years there wi!! be manu- 
factured in the United States a great proportion of the finer articles 
now imported. The statements of the manufactures of cotton in 
the U.S. are made from the best information that could be obtained. 

There is a great difference in the dyeing materials used in dye- 
ing madder or fast colors and the drugs used in the fancy or fugi- 
tive dyeing. Madder is not used in fancy dyeing, but mostly ex- 
tracts from dye- woods, berries, barks and cochineal. Those drugs 
give a brilliant but not durable color. 

List of printworks in the United States, and the number of pieces 
per week by each. 











“Name of wor s. =| Pieces per w’k.; Place. 
PBachice scccce cvcces 8,000 Dover, New Hampshire. 
Manchesterj-----+-» | 8,500 Manchester, Massachusetts. 

orth Adams..--.-.. | 2.000 North Adams, do. 
Merrimac. oeee esos . | 12,000 Lowell, do. 
Hamilton .--+++ ceseee 9,000 Lowell, do. 
Pacific «. +200 cc0e cose 12.000 Lawrence, do. 
Hamilton ..-.-++ ees. | 8,000 Southbridge, do. 
Americal. «++0 oo<s0e 8,000 Fall River, do. 
Globe ... +++ cose eee 9,000 Fall River, do. 
A. Kobeson- «+--+ +--+ | 3,000 | Fall River, do. 
J. Dunnell ---.06 «+ 11,000 Rehoboth, do. 
P. Allen & Sons-.-.. | 12,000 Providence, Rhode Island. 
A. & W. Sprague---- | 11,000 Cranston, do. 
G. W. Richmond.---- | 7,500 Providence, do. 
Schroeder. «-++++ e+e. | 5,000 Smithfield, do. 
Compton.+ ++++++ ++ ° 4,000 Warwick, do. 
S. S. Greene «© +++++- 3,500 Warwick, do. 
East Greenwhich---- | 2,500 East Greenwich, do. 
Wo». Larcher.------- 2,000 Johnston, do. 
Garidi er & Co verses 15,000 Wassinger’s Creek, New York. 
RB. Rennie --+--+ +++: 5,500 Lodi, New Jersey 
DRUG. sheets secs 8,000 Belville, do 
Trenton, «+ +++8 see . 4,000 Trenton, do. 
D.&G Brown----- ° 6,000 Gloucester Point. 
Briggs & Co-+.+++0+ 8,000 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
J. B. Wilbur ..+++++- 4,000 Pennyrack, 0. 
Hunt r.-seees reece 6,000 | WestPhilade!phia,do. 
Chesnut Hill-- «++++« 3,000 | Chesnut Hill, do. 

Total «+++ eevee 197,500 Average, 34 y*rds per piece when finish- 





ed, eqnal to 6,715,000 yards per week of printed and dyed goods, at 50 weeks 
per year, equal to 335,750,000 yards; average price, 74 cents per yard, equal to 
$25,151,250; of this amount $2,613,655 was exported, including de laines, which 
are partcotton The average number of cotton yarns spun in the United States 
is 30 to 32, u-ually termed low numbers. 

From a tabular statement of the drugs used in printing estab- 
lishments, it appears that much the greater part is of American 
production. Madder, one of the most costly items used in print- 


ing, is imported from France and Holland. 
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Argticiz II. 
The Polar Sea. 


BY PROF. THES. C. HILGARD. 





The present cold spell affords an appropriate occasion to con- 
sider the causes and relations of climatic coldness under some 
points of view offered by modern researches about the gulf-streams 
of the globe. 

Owing to the globular shape and oblique position of the earth, 
both polar regions are only obliquely touched by the solar rays, 
and for # season altogether precluded from their genial influence. 
An enormous cold is the consequence. More heat is developed on 
rigid than on fluid, more on opaque than or transparent matter, 
more on the surface of the lands than on that of the seas. The 
northern hemisphere being provided with more land than the south- 
ern, it evolves more heat. This is certainly one of the causes that 
produce warmer climates north than south under corresponding 
latitudes. Another great cause is the conveyance of tepid water 
—the gulf-currents—into the northern polar sea, that almost cir- 
cular basin of sea-water, confined between the Asiatic and Amer- 
ican continents’ north coasts, while near the southern pole snows 
and ice eternal being piled ona forlorn continent, no compensation 
of temperature through drift-water can take place except on the 
outskirts of that inhospitable desert of ice. 

The comparative compensation of cold and warmth, by means 
of a polar sea in connection with the oceans of warmer zones, is 
one of the most admirable means of rendering the northern bulk of 
lands rather temperated from excesses of both cold and heat. The 
gulf-stream, from its seat near the equator, of whose rotatorial 
velocity it originally partakes, by colder and heavier undercurrents 
dislodged poleward, by inertia retains much of its previous velocity 
of movement from westto east. The nigher latitudes describing a 
smaller circle within 24 hours partake of less velocity. Thus the 
equitorial waters, in shifting pole-ward, by inertia retaining a re- 
lative rush from west to east, while undergoing a south-north shift, 
@ north-east rush is the compound effect, while the motionless wa- 
ter of the north pole, undersea shifting towards the parts that 
have an enormous west-eastern rotatorial sway—by their inertia 
retain a certain degree of immobility, or a comparative motion 
contrary to that of the latitude it enters. Thus the cold under- 
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current on the northern hemisphere must become manifest as a 
south-western or retrograde current, which, rising up to the sur- 
face near the equatorial region, causes 2 well-known current from 
east to west, and an almost uninterrupted circle of currents is the 
result. Thus we find, both in the Pacific and in the Atlantic, a 
superficial warm current from the western coast of either sea to- 
wards the north-east, and there is a cold undercurrent from the 
outlets of the polar sea to the south-west. We have both a Pacific 
and an Atlantic gulf-circle north of the equator. 

On our Atlantic coast we have the gulf-stream pursuing a north 
easterly direction, and a cold south-west current from the northern 
passages pursues it down in a south-west direction, diving under 
the warmer and lighter gulf-current as they meet. This cold coun- 
tercurrent is known at once to bring down s supply of fish and of 
cold, also of drifting ice from the glaciers of Polar America—the 
famous icebergs. 

The American gulf current is known to be partly reflected at the 
coasts of Britain and Scandinavia, doubtless by contact with the 
polar under-rush that follows a north-western direction. The gulf or 
warm water keeping the surface, it diffuses a genial and equal 
warmth along the coasts of the old continent. A glance at the 
Globe, (maps are not so instructive, on account of the distortions 
by flat representation, ) will suffice to show that a vast deal of rhe 
gulf current, once in a north-easterly motion, continues its course 
into the Polar sea, carrying a supply of heat from the torrid zone 
along the circular coasts of Siberia, which it frees of ice. Beh- 
ring’s straits—by their narrowness and obstruction, through the 
the Aleutic archipelago—affording but a poor outlet, the Polar 
current will drift out of Baffin’s and Davis’ straits, under press of 
the gulf current coming aft, and also out of the passage between 
Greenland and Scandinavia, as a cold under-current, the warm 
gulf drifting on top, the latter drifting partly along with it to the 
south, partly contrary to it diffusing itself in the Polar sea. 

It is thus that the great store of cold, on which our winter draws 
for snows and blasts of dreariness, is hoarded at the northern 
coasts rather than ocean, the cold waters being replaced by warmer 
currents that mitigate the cold inherent to those regions from their 
deprived terrestrial position. 

Within the records of modern history, Greenland has been over- 
run by perennial frost, and our own climate demonstrates a de- 
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crease of heat, by the fact that a whole autumnal vegetation at 
large is killed by frost, instead of a gradual decrease of vegetative 
action. This might be urged as a proof that our vegetation dates 
from times that knew less of sudden frost supervening, but where 
mild weather uninterruptedly continued into a mild winter, not as 
it is now, with those spasmodic fits of early frost and snow that 
deaden verdant life. Indeed we cannot but assume it as a fact, 
‘‘green-land”’ having turned to be an ice-land, within hearing, 
as it were. 

What might be the cause of this astonishing fact? We know that 
but for the ingress of warm currents into the Polar sea, the north- 
ern lands would be productive of a marvellous degree of cold from 
natural and evident causes. A decrease of warm inthe polar sea, 
and especially along the Polar coast of America, at once suggests 
the idea of a change of currents having supervened. There is no 
cause averrable to any recent deflection of our Atlantic gulf-cur- 
rent, and chiefly to it we must still attribute what warmth may be 
carried to the desolate shores of Siberia and Hudsonia, confining 
the Polar basin in more than three-fourths of a circle much within 
the Arctic zone. 

What supply of warm currents has our northern coast been de- 
prived of within historical times ? The fact is, that if the Pacific 
gulf current, following up its north-easterly direction through Beh- 
ring’s straits, washed Hudsonia with its tepid waters, and as a 
stream less refrigerated than at present came down Baffin’s and 
Davis’ strait, it would afford a warm climate to Greenland, height- 
ening the common temperature of the Polar sea, and thus afford 
ing a hospitable character to both Siberia and Hudsonia. But we 
see the Asiatic gulf current in a large sweep deflected toward the 
American coast of the Pacific, affording to Oregon the warmth it 
might otherwise have derived from the mildness of the Polar sea. 
It is evident that nothing short of an undersea upheaval of a chain 
of heights could have deflected so powerful a stream. The volcanic 
chain of archipelagoes, from the Indies up to Kamtschatka, ap- 
parently offer no obstacle, as they follow the same sweep. Not so 
ite continuation, from Kawtschatka through the Aleutic archipel- 
ago and the American peninsula of Alaschka to Mt. St. Elias. It 
is in this active chain that very recent upheavals of islands or sub- 
marine peaks have taken place within historic record, and it is but 
consistent to attribute to them the sudden refrigeration of oar 
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northern coasts, the warm current that must have washed them be- 
ing deflected from their natural course into the American Polar sea. 

As to the geological effects of gulf-currents and their transloca- 
tions, the following might be observed. The coasts on which the 
currents strike, namely the western coasts of continents, all present 
considerable chains of mountaina, while, toward the east, continents 
expand like the beard of a pen, and their eastern coasts, where the 
currents run to the north-east, follow the same course, which affords 
some hints at the former action of such streams, like those of par- 
adise, flowing in circles. 

Necessarily a polar drift of icebergs must have taken place. The 
icebergs partake much of the nature of glaciers formed on land by 
snow fritted into ice by warm winds and slowly shifting toward the 
valleys, carrying in their slothful course huge boulders of fallen 
rock, that unlike ro/led masses preserve their antique shape pretty 
much, but in token of their mode of conveyance bear the unmistak- 
able runics of straight and severe scra/ches on their rather 
ground than rounded surface. The icebergs consist of detached 
glacieria] masses, projecting into the sea, and when underwashed 
and burst by expansion, they are borne along by the polar current, 
and finally committed to the gulf stream. _It is but natural that 
the rocks they thus far conveyed are not so much ‘‘dropped in the 
green-wood dale” as in Switzerland and other glacial countries, 
but dropped head-long into the flat and sandy deposit of the gulf- 
current that receives and melts their floating piles, as the Polar 
current by its weight dives under the warm gulf, delivering up its 
uncouth passengers to the soft mercies of the latter, that plunges 
them down in a line itself pursues, a memorial to posterior times 
of its primeval existence and direction. This is the correct ex- 
planation of the long but desultory lines of erratic blocks strewn 
in the flats of northern Germany and our prairies in a north-east 
flight, boulders of distant origin and glacier testimony, but not 
disposed in compact walls as along the foot of Alpine glaciers, but 
dotting out the melting-lines and drift of Polar ice on the warm 
north-easterly currents. 

It is thus that the pristine globe is at once saved from the sup- 
position both of having been so intensely Ao as to be able to foster 
the palm and the mammoth in what are now the frigid wastes of 
Siberia, and of having—by some comet-like eccentricity—been 
bronght into such aphelion as to become covered with glaciers ex- 
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tending to hundreds of miles from any chains, that moreover—like 
the Norwegian alps—have quite another direction. The formation 
of glaciers require tepid winds. Where there are glaciers now-s- 
days, they have an incredible power of grinding valleys into solid 
rock, while the erratic messengers lay deposited in extensive flats, 
like the submarine one now extending between Nova Scotia and 
northern Europe. 

The comparison of such primeval gulf-currents would afford as 
interesting a study of primeval geography and climatology as the 
knowledge of marine and atmospheric phenomena affords respecting 
our present interests of existence and commerce. As to the prac- 
tical consequences to be drawn from such facts, none can foretell 
what scientific and practical bearings they will ultimately assume, 
while it is certain that the efforts of man have always not a little 
contributed to modify the special character of climates. 


The temperating effect of southern water-courses into the Polar 
sea are well known. We speak of the great rivers that flow from 
south to north into northern seas, as does the Nile, imparting 
warmth to the Mediterranean, that hot-bed and circulating stove 
to heat Europe, as do the Seine, the Rhine, the Vistula in Europe, 
tempering the waters of the great northern channels and inlets, 
and in Asia its northern mammoth rivers. The south-bound Rus- 
sian rivers carry cold to the Black Sea, which has been known 
to freeze, although under the same latitude as the Gulf of Biscay. 
The northern coast of Asia, although in an average considerably 
more northerly than the American polar coasts, are less beset with 
ice, which caused them to be the earliest of them that were explor- 
ed. One cause evicently is the branch of the Atlantic gulf-stream, 
only partially deflected by the towering coasts of Norway, and par- 
tially issuing into the Polar sea, in the direction along the Asiatic 
coast. But then there are the north-bound rivers of the White sea 
in Lapponia, there are the Asiatic Mississippis, the Obi, Jenisei 
and Lena, and many large rivers, all of the same northward 
course. No ice drift from above chokes up the rivers before their 
time, but rather melts and floats into the sea the masses congeal- 
ing toward the mouth from the local rigor. The only large river 
of such character Hudsonia possesses, is the Mackenzie, and its 
is Auence is known to be striking, in keeping those coasts relatively 
free from ice, while the coasts near Hudson’s Bay, although con- 
siderably receding to the south, almost as low as the Polar circle, 
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are hemmed in with ice. There are no meridianal water-courses 
emptying into it, except the Moose river, entering James Bay and 
connecting with Lake Superior. The Saskatchawan comes from 
the west. The St. Lawrence, too, has an eastward course, and 
serves to distance the gulf-stream from our Atlantic coast. If the 
neck of Nova Scotia, which receives such an uncommonly high 
(up to 40 feet) tide wave, were tunneled, the rush of that wave, 
its mass and velocity might serve to deflex the Lawrence to an an- 
cient outlet, namely between New Foundland and Labrador—the 
strait of Belle Isle, and an amount of warmth now dissipated into 
the wide ocean might serve to render the waters of Labrador more 
temperate. Again, if Lake Superior, which has the same eleva- 
tion above Hudson’s Bay as above the Atlantic, bad through a 
region abounding in a succession of smaller lakes and portages— 
the U. S. boundary — found an issue into Lake Winnepeg, thus 
somewhat draining itself and the neighboring lakes into Hudson’s 


Bay, @ COnsiderabvie Change of Climate might take piace 'y lreeing 


Hudson’s Bay from ice. And such a work might not be out of 
human feasibility. Supposing it would in this outlet grind itself 
a bed sufficiently deep, more or less, to lower its surface, Lake 
Mi gan, WHOS bed is now so little above the Illinois river as not 
furnish a sufficient fall for supplying that river with water,— 
Lake Michigan, we said, might become tl ezver of the Llinois 
sould div its waters into a northward and a south- 

ward drain, as the .ead-waters of the Urenoko do, forking on the 
one hand into the river that empties into the Caribbean sea. and 


into the branch that flows into Rio Negro, tributary 
. * 
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viding its huge flows into a southward branch to the tepid coasts of 


the gulf, and into one to gelid Hudsonia, no longer a bank of snow 
and ice for wintry gusts to draw upon, but affording a temperate 
and perhaps a habitable climate. Already Illinois river is in con- 
nection with Lake Michigan; Lake Superior will in future times, 
through a canal from Arrow Lake, be navigably connected with 
tainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods, and Lake Winnepeg, perhaps 
also with the tributaries of Mackenzie river, and the neck of Nova 
Scotia has before now been proposed to be tunneled through. He 
who shall live, shall see. 

Iiuiavols, FEBRUARY, 1855, 
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Axticie III. 


St. Lonis Mercantile Library Association.—Tenth 
Annual Report. 

There is no public institution in the valley of the Mississippi 
which reflects more honor upon its founders than the Mercantile 
Library of St. Louis. It is but little more than ten years since 
this association was formed, and within that short period, without 
any endowment except occasional contributions of books and works 
of art, it has attained to a degree of usefuiness and respectability 
of which the citizens of St. Louis may well be proud. 

The edifice erected by the St. Louis Mercantile Library Hall 
Company, at a cost (including the ground, ) of about $140,000, is 
well adapted to the purposes of the association, and is a splendid 
monument attesting the public spirit and munificence of the Satnt 
Louis merchants. 

The following extracts from the tenth Annual Report will show 
that while St. Louis is advancing in commerce and manufactures, 
its citizens are not unmindfal of the profit and pleasures to be de- 
rived from mental! culture. 

Mempersuir.—The number of members reported at last annual 
meeting was 1,005; since that time we have gained 347 new mem- 
bers, and lost by death, removal or withdrawal 195—leaving a net 
gain of 152; and it is one of the most gratifying facts connected 
with the history of the past year, that there bas been a marked 
decrease in the number of those who have refused to renew their 
subseription—a sign of lecrenting interest in the prosperity of the 
Association, and some evidence that it is fulfilling the object of its 





formation. 
We have now 1,157 members, viz : 
tp ta A ee TR Rea od 159 
Proprietors ......-.s-sesereeeeees heaneqcanhoowees coceeoes . 283 
QUOTES... .odeccescaces oom hae enitee danced teshnieneil 447 
PE REAL LE ODORS ateaiaatn 268 
Botal.revannacnannontonacaesinsec doce abe pnoe sh conchan 1,157 


Lecturgs. — In compliance with his promise to the previous 
Board, Bayard Taylor visited us in March, and delivered three 
lectures, as follows; 

March 18, none da 
** 14, Philosophy ravel. 
 ~=145, The Animal Man. 
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The receipts from these lectures amounted to $517 35. Ex- 
penses $325 25; leaving as profit $192 10. 

Early in the year, the Lectare Con mittee were authorized to 
invite a number of distinguished lecturers, and we were much in 
hopes to have received @ course of Miscellaneous Lectures, that 
would have been acceptable to the public, and at the same time 
put money into our treasury. The Committee found it impossible 
to arrange a satisfactory course, as of the many invited, the Hon. 
Jno. P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, was the only one from whom they 
received a positive acceptance of their invitation. Circumstances 
which he could not foresee or control, prevented Mr. Kennedy from 
visiting us at the time appointed, but we hope be may be able to 
fulfill his promise during the coming season. Finding it not prac- 
tieable to arrange for a Miscellaneous Course, the attention of the 
Board was directed to the securing a course of scientific lectures, 
and after much correspondence a contract was closed with Prof. 
Silliman, Senior, for a course of Twelve Lectures on Geology, for 
which he was to be paid twenty-five hundred dollars. This ar- 
rangement was only entered into after consultation with many 
members of the Association, for we were satisfied that the price to 
be paid was too large to allow of a chance for much pecuniary 
prof from the sale of tickets, and might entail a Joss ; but as for 
a number of years there had been on the part of the community 
generally a strong desire expressed to hear Prof. Silliman, and as 
this was the first time he had consented to come at any price, it 
was thought best to secure him, and the first lecture was fixed for 
Tuesday evening, November 6th,—course to be continued on the 
evenings of each Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday until completed. 

It is with great regret we are compelled to announce that the 
result of this course was far from satisfactory. This was owing to 
severa! causes — the terrible catastrophe of the Gasconade on the 
1st of November was of so recent a date as still to completely ab- 
sorb public attention. A course of lectures before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was announced for the same time—a portion 
of them for the same evenings. These two causes combined to 
preventa large sale of season tickets; but the main reason why the 
course was a losing one, wus in the simple fact that le could 
not hear the lecturer ; he could not make himself distinctly ander- 
stood by his aucdience, and a majority of those who bought single 
tickets for the first lectures did not return again, and by their re- 
port deterred others from coming. 

The receipts from Prof. Silliman’s lectures were $1,488 30,— 
the expenses $2,752 1!\, showing « loss of $1,268 86. This sum 
we were enabled to make up by voluntary contribution from your 
friends, thus preventing any actual joss to the Association. At 
the solicitation of some of our members, Prof. Silliman consented 
to give another lecture upon the Geology of our own State, but 
more particularly referring to the alanel resources of St. Louis 
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and its vicinity. This lecture was delivered on Tuesday evening, 
December 4th ; the ee were $56 75, and as it was entirely 
gratuitous on the part of Prof. Silliman, the whole of this sum, 
less the expense of advertising, came into the Treasury. 

The Lecture Committee had great hope of securing a course of 
four lectures from Mr. Thackeray, but learned, late in the season, 
that he could not come West before Spring. The committee did 
not deem it advisable to make an engagement pledging their sac- 
cessors, and the matter was left open for the action of the next 
Board. We had the promise of a lecture from the Hon. Edward 
Bates, and we feel sure that Mr. Bates would have taken much 
pleasure in fulfilling his promise, but for the unfortunate accident 
by which he was lamed so severely as to prevent his attendance to 
his own professional duty. 

Books. — Since the date of the last annual report, we have ad- 
ded, by purchase, 714 vols., for which we have paid $1,285 19. In 
this we do not include the books bought to replace those that were 
burnt. Donations of books during the year amount to 438 vols., 
valued at $359 45. The whole namber of volumes added is 1,147, 
so that, according to the records, the total number of volumes be- 
longing to the Library should be 18,089. 

he last Board of Direction reported 161 vols. as missing, but 
thought the majority of them would be found. Unfortunately, this 
does not prove to be the case, and a complete and thorough exam- 
ination made at the usual time discloses the fact that there are 
missing 261 vols., which cannot be accounted for; for a list of the 
missing books we refer you to the report of the Examining Com- 
mittee, which can be found in the Record Book. 

We see no way by which this loss of books can be prevented but 
to lock the cases, so that books could not be taken, save as issued 
by the Librarian, and let him be wholly responsible for their safe- 
keepiag. We are aware, that in the present incomplete state of 
the catalogue, this would prove a serious annoyance to the mem- 
bers-~but trust, that during the coming year, the new Board of 
Disgonien, sag Oe oie Be. cempens Bee Sateen op Ste coteiagee, and 
thus preclude the possibility of reasonable objection on the part of 
those using the Li . 

We have the pleasure uf recording s very marked increase in the 
number of readers, and of books issued ; during the year 15,219 
volumes have been issued to 1,021 readers ; an increase, as com- 
pared with the previous year, of 151 readers, and 4,286 volames 
issued. Want of means prevented our asing maby rare or 
costly works, but among s number of o worthy of notice ac- 
quired during the year, we find the following: 

Domesday Book, 2 vols , fol., 1783. 

L’art de Verifier les Dates, 43 vols., 8vo, 1819-42. 


Tillemont’s Memoiree pour Histoire Ecciesiastique, 16 vols., 40. 


Paris, 1698-1712. 
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Charievoix’s Histoire du Japan, 6 vols., 12v, Paris, 1754. 

A new copy of Waverly Novels. 

A new copy of Cooper’s Works. 

Zachary Grey’s Hudibras, 2 vols., 8v., London, 1744. 

Norton’s Evidences of Genuineness of Gospels, 3 vols., 8v. 

Liorente’s History of the Inquisition in Spain, 8v., 1827. 

Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 2 vols., 8v., LonJon, 
1825. 

Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 3 vols., 8v., Lon- 
don, 1854. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of U. 8., 1783-1780, 7 vols., 8v. 

Vriend’s Library, 14 vols., Philadelphia, 8v., 1837-50. 

Rochefort’s Histoire des Antilles, 4v., 1665. 

New York Presbyterian, 1833-1854. 

Molina’s Vocabulario in Lingua Mexicana, 4v., Mexico, 1571. 

Oeuvres Completes de Saint Pierre, 17 vols , 24v., Paris, 1#23. 

Gespraeche in dem Reiche der Todten, 17 vols., 4v., Leipzig, 
1720-40. 

Through the kindnese of one of the members, Mr. W.C. Marsh, 
we intimated to his brother, the Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, Mission- 
ary at Mosul, that the Association would esteem it a privilege to 
possess some of the remarkable relics that were being excavated 
from the ruins of Niniveh, our application met with great success, 
and by the following letter received from Mr. Marsh, you will learn 
that yours, One of the youngest institutions in the New World, is 
likely soon to be placed in possession of an evidence of the state 
of art inthe oldest community of whose existence we have a record: 

Mosvt, Thursday, August 9, 1°55. 

To the President of the Mercantile Library Association, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sis: 1 learned from my brother, that the Mercantile Lib- 
rary of St. Louis would be glad to procure one of the remarkable 
relics of Assyrian glory. are now slabs from Nimrood in 
Yale, Williams and Amherst colleges, and others on way for Dart- 
mouth, Amberst and Williams, and the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety, at Hartford. 

The sculpture for St. Louis is what is called a Cone figure, from 
the cone held in the right hand, is of heroic size, and is winged 
like Ezekiel’s Cherubim—a fine specimen of these wonderful ruins. 
The border of the sacred tree for each side add much to its value. 
It is contained in five cases, marked St. Louis, and numbered and 
consigned to J. M. Gordon, ., Missionary House, Boston, or 
A. Mervin, Esq., Bible House, New York, for A. Vinton, Esq., or 
C. W. Morsh, St. Louis. 

These boxes left Mosu! July 234, by a caravan of about a thou- 
sand camels, through the Desert, fer Alleppo. The cost of the sea 
coast has been $57 76. There will be probably a small charge at 
the sea coast, possibly the ocean freight may be paid on this side. 
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As soon as [ learn, I will inform you. The vessel may reach Bos- 
ton or New York in January. We rejoice greatly in monies _— 
cured such valuable specimens for the United States, and ink 
you will admire these sculptures, if they reach the United States 
safely. 

Hoping that your Association may be crowned with abundant 
success, | remaiu your obedient servant, 

Dwieut M. Marsu. 

The Hon. H. C. Carey, of Philadelphia, having been informed 
that we were without a complete edition of his works, with a prompt 
kindness which we highly appreciate, immediately sent us the vol- 
umes lacking. 

From the Society of Friends, Philadelphia, we have received a 
donation of 47 volumes, that from their intrinsic worth, form a 
very valuable addition to your library. 

o Wm. M. Morrison, Esq., we are indebted for severa! docu- 
ments of great interest, as forming part of the Territorial History 
of Missouri, and also for a number of old bank bills, carious spec- 
imens of engraving and typography. 

Mr. Ives, Librarian of Youag Men’s Association, at Buffalo, 
has presented us with two autographs of Aaron Durr, of great 
value as mementos of a remarkable man, whose name is closely 
identified with the history of this valley. 

A number of friends have presented to you a fine bust of our 
highly esteemed fellow-citizen, M. Tarver, Esq , senior editor of 
the Western Journal and Civilian. It is the work of that distin- 
grisbes artist, Col. Waugh, and in its execution does full justice to 
is high reputation. 

You are under obligations to Jno. GC. Powell, Esq., for a dona- 
tion of ten shares of stock in the Mercantile Library Hall Co. 

Wm. Anderson, Esq., has presented you with a revolutionary 
document of much interest. It is an ms al to the Merchants of 
Philadelphia in reference to the non-importation of goods from 
Great Britain during the continuance of certain acts of Parliament, 
and is dated 25th April, 1768. 

The statue of Webster, presented to you by Henry D. Bacon, 
Esq., arrived early in the Spring, and was safely placed in its 

resent previa. It was a magnificent gift, worthy of the giver. 

t is said to be a very correct likeness of the great statesman as he 
appeared in his lattez years, and competent judges have pronounced 
it an exhibition of artistic skill that reflects great credit to the gen- 
ins of the sculptor, Mr, Louis Vanderhaegen. From ite intrinsic 
merit, and the undying fame of the subject, it must ever be a pro- 
minent object of interest, and after generations will mention, with 
words of warmest praise, the name of him by whose munificence 
the speaking marble transmits wo them the lineaments of one whom 
the whole world honored while living — whose death a nation 
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The resolutions adopted at the last annual meeting, expressive 
of your gratitude to Mr. Bacon, for this and many other evidences 
of his friendship, were duly sent to him. We also preferred your 
request that he would cause his portrait to be painted at your ex- 
pense, in order that it might be bung in the Library Room, a me- 
mento of vour gratitude to the man who pecunisrily had done more 
than any other towards advancing your Institution to its present 
high position. In his reply to our communication, Mr. Bacon ex- 
pressed himself as highly honored by this mark of your apprecia- 
tion, and promised a compliance with your request a8 soon as his 
business would permit. We understand the portrait has been com- 
menced, but circumstances have delayed its completion. We trust, 
at another annua) meeting, it will grace our walls, and hope that 
long ere that the sun of returning prosperity will have dissipated 
the mists which cbecure the fortunes of one who has proved him- 
self 80 much the friend of your Association. 

You are indebted to E. R. Mason, Esq., for s magnificent bust 
of Columbus; itis ofthe finest Parian marble, and from the studio of 
an eminent sculptor at Rome. You are indeed fortunate in thus 
possessing such lasting memorials of those whose names are insep- 
arably connected with American history. Works of art, objects of 
curiosity, or relics of antiquity, are at all times acceptable gifts tw 
an institution like ours, and should be received with lively grati- 
tude ; but more especially should we cherish those things which, 
appertaining to the Cistory of our own country, speak to us of that 
history, and, reminding us of the virtues or errors, social or polit- 
ical, of those who bave gone before us, point the way to ermulate the 
one or avoid the other. 

Atthe date of the last annual report you owned ten hundred and 
eight shares of the stock in Library Hall Company, par value ten 
thousand and eighty dollars; since then there has been acquired in 
exchange for membership 436 shares, and by donation ten shares, 
so that the Association now owns 1,464 shares, or $14,640 00 of 
this stock. 

Your gain in property during the year is, in books and period- 
icals $1,585 34. orks of Art, $3,725; Stoek in Library Hall 
Company, $4,560; Furniture $1,962 74; in all, a total gain of 
$11,833 05, and the Association is entirely free from debt, except 
in its connection with the Library Hall Company. The value of 
your property as reported by the last Boara was $34,681 02; to 
this add the gain of the past year, $11,833 08, and you have a 
total of $46,464 10, as the value of your property at the present 
time. 

With this report closes the official history of the first ten years 
of your existence as an Association. It is a rer’ be which you 
may well be proud. But a single decade, yet how fruitful in great 


results accomplished, and the partial achievement of others grander 
still, for the completion of which there is fair promise. e germ 
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of this hope is already iu the bad; it is for you of the nt time 
to say whether the bud sha!l wither or blossom unto fruit. The 
strongest hopes of che most sanguine among that little group 
which ten years since resolved that it was expedient and proper 
that a Mercantile Library Association be formed in this city, could 
not have shadowed forth tohis imagination the exhibit of this even- 
ing. — A membership of nearly twelve hundred, the noble library 
room, so brilliantly lighted, so comfortably furnished, and the 
splendid book cases well filled with good books ; painting and sta- 
tuary, too, are yours, the conceptions of genius from many hands 
and various countries are around you. From imperial Rome comcs 
the bust of the great discoverer of this mighty continent, while by 
its side a St. Louis artist places the image of one who has done 
your own State good service; and standing in the centre uf all these, 
is the life size image of him who won for himself the proud title of 
the Great Defender, and as it is, that at the expiration of the first 
ten years, your institution commencing with nothing is the owner 
of property vaiued at forty five thousand dollars. Whence came 
it ? How was it acquired’ There was no rich endowment, yielding 
its annual income, to be thus expended, but each board of direc- 
tors found themselves at the commencement of their official term 
with an empty treasury and entirely dependent upon public favor 
for the meane to carry out their plans, and itis solely owing to the 
large spirited beneficence of our citizens that your Association bas 
made such progress —a progress without parallel in the history of 
any similar institution. The glow-worm light of its first existence, 
faint and glimmering as it was, has steadily increased each year, 
burning brighter and brighter, until we have now the effulgeut bea- 
con scattering its beams far and wide, lighting the paths of num- 
berless seekers after knowledge. See ye to it that the lamp lacks 
not for oil, and that none but careful guardians are appointed to 
watch its trimming. 
Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Board, 
JUHN T. DOUGLASS, President. 








Articie IV. 


Report on the “Overland Mail” from Missouri to Cal- 
ifornia. 


The Legislature of Missouri has incorporated a company of the 
citizens of our State, to accomplish direct and constant connection 
with our fellow-citizens in California. The distance which separ- 
ates us is sbout two thousand miles. This is, for the most part, 
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a wilderness, having isolate! settlements in Kansas, Utah, New- 
Mexico, Nebraska and Oregon. This wilderness presents no phys- 
ica] obstacles of any great difficulty to surmount, only its present 
destitution of inhabitants, habitations and forage. The topography 
of the surface is most favorable, being level and dry ; the climate 
still more so, being free from rains, snows and the humidity which 
accompanies them; and in consequence, wonderfully salubrious. 
Since the year 1843 a wagon road has existed, whereby many 
thousand vehicles, and perhaps one million of persons, have passed 
across the Continent. Regiments of troops of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have crossed. Imperfect mail conveyances exist from the 
city of Salt Lake both to Missouri and California. 


When it is remembered that on this side of the wilderness there 
is a population of nine millions in the valley of the Mississippi. and 
six hundred thousand beyond on the shores of the Pacific, and this 
wagon road opened since 1843, and traveled by our people, your 
committee ask, why there are here none of those accommodations 
for mails and travelers which are elsewhere universal, and the first 
care of the government? The mail service for 1854, in mail coach- 
es, amounts to 20,890,530 miles, costing $1,092,833. This in- 
cludes many routes, such as that has been from the extremity of 
New England to Independence, of greater length and traversing 
more rugged countries than this now proposed. Why a mail of 
such national importance, regularly established by the Department, 
does not now exist, must be accounted for by causes other than 
the distance, or any physical aiffieulties that beset the route. This 
service done daily, would amount to 1,460,000 miles, at a cost of 
$500,000 per year. Yet no American mail traverses the continent 
in the immense space from Panama to the Arctic Sea: none exists 
here, or ever has existed, through our own domestic territories. 
More than this, every effort to establish such a one has been stifled 
at Washington, and often upon hostile reports fabricated, as your 
committee believe, to mask arbitrary and arrogant rejection. 

Whilst, however, such is the astonishing neglect of essential 
home affairs, mails ouéside of our country, upon the sea, have 
been muitiplied, and costly systems of transportation for travelers 
sustained he the olaall cate. 

This system, partly naval and partly postal, embraces four lines 
of sea-going steamers : 


1. Collins’ line from New York to Liverpool. 
“ — Bremen. 


2. Line “6 
8. s “ “6 ** Havana and Vera Cruz. 
_ * * sm ** Panama, Califor. &Oregon. 


‘*The cost of this service for the fiscal year 1854, on the several 
U. by. steamship lines, and across the Isthmus of Panama, is 
a8 follows : 
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New York to Liverpool, Collins’ line, 26 round trips, $858,000 00 
N. York via Southampton to Bremen, 11 round trips, 183,833 26 
N. York via Cowes to Havre, 11 round trips........... 187,500 00 
New York and New Orleans to on 84 round 


trips, inclucing 24 round trips between New York 

and New Orleans via Havana............ ciiteuntonres 289,000 00 
Astoria via 8. Francisco to Panama, 24 round trips,. 348,250 00 
Charleston via Savannah to Havana, 24 round trips,. 50,000 00 








New Orleans to Vera Cruz, 24 round trips............. 87,200 00 
Aspinwall to Pamams...........csecseeceeceeeeeeceeceeeeees 119,727 03 
TOs0].,....000srerceccccercccecccscscoscsecsccecceoes $2,023,010 29 


Behold the annual cost of five semi-monthly mails upon the 
sea, being single mails going the whole distance outside of our 
country and people, having no way-mails, and accommodating no 
State, Territory or people upon the route! — This sum multiplied 
into a few years reaches very many millions of dollars. But when 
to this is added the cost of the fleets which guard these routes upon 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans — the expensive diplomacy and 
agencies expended to establish and maintain them—the various 
incidents and miscellaneous expenses, your Committee estimate 
that a bonus of fifty millions of dollars has been paid by the fed. 
eral government to this outside sea system of mails, during a per- 
iod of less than ten years! 

Such is the contrast which your committee have to submit ; ab- 
solute neglect of, and hostility to, the indand route; enormous par- 
tiality to the vutside routes by sea. 

Your committee designing to be succinct and just, but absolute 
in the exposure of facts, submit this illustration. The immense 
shock which would be given to our State, were the federal govern: 
ment to withdraw from us the present system of mail and other 
transportation connecting us ultimately with the Atlantic seaboard 
in our front, is manifest at a glance. To compel us in Missouri, 
by an arbitrary policy, to have no other communication with New- 
York than by the river to the Gulf, and thence by sea; to assume 
that steam upon the water is rapid and cheap ; that coaches upon 
the land are slow and costly, would exasperate every citizen by its 
absurdity. Yet this'is done, when our mails and people are sent 
by New Orleans, (even by New York,) and Panama to San Fran- 
cisco and Uregon, ten thousand miles of circuit by sea, instead of 
going through by land coaches, only eighteen hundred miles! In 
act, if the position of our people be appreciated in a sense of gen- 
eral justice, the absence of direct outlet to the ocean by the West, 
ig a hardship arising to the dignity of the severest national calam- 
ity. Within the Basin of the Mississippi are nine millions of the 
Amerizan people, and upon their neighboring ocean front of the 
Pacific siz hundred thousand more, sprung from them. An in- 
tervening wilderness of one thousand eight hundred miles sunders 
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from one another these immense fraternal populations. This un- 
happy divorce, so dangerous to a perfect Union, and depressing 
to progress and commerce, is caused and perpetuated by the par- 
tial rigor of the federal government. This does now, and has for 
a whole generation, so favored maritime interests and exten- 
sion, that the country central to s0 many populous States and Ter- 
ay is a blank, and overland travel has shriveled bencath its 
ight. 

Your committee consider as too intimately connected with this 
subject to be omitted, the extension of population across the central 
belt of the continent; the commerce consequent upon ii; the trans- 
fer of gold, and the constantly swelling current of exports and im- 
ports. These all await the initiatory step which it is the object of 
this company to make now. Past delays have shown more thap 
sufficient time to have been given to meditation, and has ripened 
all things for action. 

Gold is an existing element. The gold current which sets around 
the world is, at present, over the sea, and passes outside of Amet- 
ica, by way of Panama to New York and London. This may be 
rescued from the ocean, and brought to pour itself through, and 
bisect with its enriching freshness all the Ferritories and people of 
our Union. Another g. // stream sets from Australia and Oriental 
Asia to London, by way of the Mediterranean and Cape of Good 
Hope, which may be likewise deflected into this channe). It is es- 
timated that the specie thus always zm fransifu in bulk, amounts 
to $175,000,000 per annum! Our central region of the Union, 
now shut off from its benefits, will, by this change, become the 
first recipient and permanent channel of this concentrated artery 
of the riches of the world! What now passes over the sterile sea, 
vutside of our country and of society, will be deflected ensade to 
diffuse itself over our fertile Territory and still more fertile popul- 
ation. 

To bring out in bold relief how aréificiad is the impression per- 
vading the public mind, that the exclusive sea route to California 
is in any view adequate to the public wants, consistent with the 
general economy, or calculated to supercede land mails or trans- 
portation either in cost or accommodation, we submit this compar- 
ative statement of where the chief work of society is required and 
how it is done. 

The imports arriving by sea are received and distributed by the 
oe of inland transports; so likewise are all exports gathered to 
the seaports by this same inland system. The znland system is 
therefore required to be equal in capacity and has the same quan- 
tity of work to do as the sea transportation. But the inland sys- 
tem has the additional task of transferring to and fro what is in- 
terchanged and consumed between different parts of our country. 
Where a territory is large, like that of the American people, this 
jaland transportation requires to be three or five, or even more 
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times greater in amount than that upon the sea. Without it coun- 
tries so remote from the ocean, a8 Missouri, derive no benefit from 
foreign commerce and are cut off from its enjoyments. It is, there- 
fore, a first essential and paramount duty of good governments to 
recognize and early provide for the necessary inland mails and 
commerce, where it has been paralyzed by delay or obstructed by 
neglect. 

The grand empires of Russia and China, embracing half the 
population of the world, have comparatively no commerce—they 
exist almost exclusively by inland and domestic transportation. We 
know the high state to which favorable legislation has elevated the 
sea commerce of the American people. It is necessary to bring 
prominently into view the immense expenditures liberally made to 
force sea commerce to its present strength and prosperity. A navy 
has been built and maintained atan aggregate cost of $800,000,- 
000; foreign wars bave been fought with the Barbary Powers, with 
Great Britain, and Mexico; the pirates of the ocean exterminated; 
an extensive diplomacy maintained; the ol sea front of the conti- 
nent fortified, surveyed, lighted within and without; taxations, 
bounties, drawbacks have been allowed and gauged to favor it. So 
great and unremitting bave been the care and cost expended to 
nurse and protect the commerce and mails upon the sea! 

Of late years, the government bas found it necessary and wise 
to establish lines of steamers to orgs Bn and passengers over 
the ocean and to foreign countries. e have seen the enormous 
expenditure already made for these, yet propositions have been 
entertained by Congress to add to them other lines to Africa and 
Asia, at an aggregete outlay of $42,000,000. In contrast to this, 
the overland route has been refused both attention and justice. 

Your committee ask, if it is not a just reflection, affirmed by all 
the precedents of history in Europe and Asia, that it is the bar- 
barism and uncorrected lust for war and plunder, never in any age 
relaxed, that has driven the commerce of those continents to take 
refuge in the safety of the sea? The ownership of the American 
continent, and the perfect civic civilization of the American peo- 

le, secures its esfety and invites it again upon the land. A policy 
favorable to this change will be in accordance with the true destiny 
of our country. 

It is manifest that emigration immediately through the centra/ 
belt of the continent, between Missouri and California, will now 
become intensely active, consequent upon the removal of the pro- 
hibition to settlements heretofore incidental with the Indian barrier. 
This prohibition, existing for forty years, has caused the extension 
of States and Territories along the extreme flanks of our national 
domain, and kept the CENTRE an unoccupied blank. Hence this 
ahve delay of justice. Hence this accumulation of people 
isolated on the outflanks of the Union, and this deficiency in the 
centre; and hence the uneasy and distressing turbulence which ac- 
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companies the decay of a universal fraternity among our people. 
The whole weight of our population of thirty millions now surrounds 
this central wilderness, pressing upon it with a concentric move- 
ment, ani urged forward to its occupation by the irresistible in- 
stinct of progress. Incalculable will be the impulse given by the 
establishment of this overland route, bisecting from east to west 
this sublime field of enterprise. A few seasons will suffice to fill 
out the zone of our States from ocean to ocean; to restore the 
harmony of our geographical balances, and hush the ery of distress 
which accompanies their prolonged interruntion. 

Your committee report from authentic sources that our people 
on the coast of the Pacific, both in California and Oregon, are 
animated by the liveliest zeal, and invite us to co-operate with 
them in this patriotic enterprise. They are zealous, unspimous, 
and at work preparing to meet us by advancing Eastward from the 
Pacific. To them, as with us, it is the first and paramount inter- 
est to connect and harmonize our mutual relations of society, of 
commerce, of progress; to obliterate the painful solitude which isol- 
ates the delicious Pacific shores from the neighboring valley of the 
Mississippi! In short, to be re-united with us in a straight line by 
land, and by routes, and through climates that are congenial. 

Time has become an immense element in the economy of com- 
mercial interest, and by this route the shortest distance, and in 
time, the highest speed attainable, may be reached in combination, 
It is a propitious moment to call attention with empbasis, to the 
contrast above instituted between transportations within the /and 
and that over the sea. The two greatest empires in territory, 
population, and consequently in transportation, are China and Rus- 
sia, having an aggregate population of 45,000,000 and covering 
half of Europe aod Asia. The sea commerce of these great masses 
is very feeble, not exceeding five per cent. of all, and the number 
of their sea-going ships is absolutely insignificant. Such is the 
case with Austria, Prussia, France, and the bulk of populous Ea- 
rope. sdmerica is a contirent, and not an island like Great Brit- 
ain! A railroad performs in a single day as much work as a ship 
in a whole year. This is done, too, in the midst of society, inter- 
netted among the cities, the farms, the dwellings of the people. 
This department then, which has been overlooked by the American 
Government, ought to receive its chief and most constant care. 

The Oriental commerce into Europe has always been by land, 
when sufficient civilization has existed along the route to protect 
it. Witness the routes through Egypt, by Palmyra, by Damascus 
and Aleppo, and by the Euxine. The countries of the Baltic are 
supplied froma China, through Siberia and Russia. Behold this 
latter country, begirt by hostile fleets, and yet enjoying the com- 
merce of China, safely traversing the great route from Kiachta to 
St. Petersburg. This foute is five thousand miles in length, cros- 
sing Asia and Russian Europe, along the fifty-fourth degree of 
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latitude. The annual transfer of merchandize equals $50,000,- 
000 per annum. 

Is America less liable to be attacked than Russia, by those who 
aspire t¢ monopolize the carrying trade of the world? Suppose war 
to break out with the powerful maritime powers of Europe! (and 
we are now told by the President that such is imminent.) The 
present outside sea routes will be at once swept away: the unpro- 
tected commerce and new States on the Pacific will be ravaged by 
sudden and overwhelming invasion; all opportunity of early succor 
cut off. Even news of these disasters will be prevented by the in- 
surgent savages that infest the line of land communication, Ik is 
@ pressing duty of the committee to point out to the people of 
Missouri and of the cen/ra/ States the intense seriousness of the 
calamities which a few weeks of war must inflict upon themselves 
and their fellow-citizens, dear to them, upon the Pacific coast, and 
to repeat that to them especially belongs the guardianship and re- 
sponsibility of this neglected overland intercourse, and to rouse 
them to demand from the National Congress that ample legislation 
which justice cannot longer deny. The time, the necessities, the 
uses of this route have fully come, and are overripe for its estab- 
lishment. Nothing exists in it different from the establishment of 
any other mail route of the first class, that shovld stagger the leg- 
islation of Congress er the action of the Post Office Department. 
I: is of far less gravity and cost than any one of the semz-month- 
‘y steam lines established on the sea. 

Your committee have collected from authentic sources reliable 
estimates, and report their ability to transport the mails and pas- 
sengers between New York and San Francisco overdand and daily 
each way in fifteen days, atap annual cost below that now paid for 
the outside sea mail, semimonthly, in twenty-five days! These 
statistics and data are presented as an appendix to this report. 

Your committee have acquainted themselves with the topography, 
climates, pastures, and the character of the Plains, the mountains, 
and the table lands which have to be traversed. No obstacle exists 
which may not be overcome with familiar means. The routes ra- 
diating from Independence, one bythe Platte, and the other by the 
Arkansas, are equally practicable. We do not submit any specific 
details of this, believing it absolutely established in the general 
mind. We cite the fact that California and Oregon were first oc- 
cupied by emigrants going by this route: that a wagon road exists: 
ye wm er travellers have crossed by this route, at all sea- 
sons and both to and fro: that what single- banded citizens and the 
women of our country have done, the Government can also do. 

Prior to 1492, the people of Europe were occupied for centuries 
in discussing the existence of America and the possibility of reach- 
ing it. These doubts and discussions were categorically resolved 
forever by the voyage of Columbus. All that is neeessary for suc- 
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cess is a just liberality by Congress towards the enterprise now in- 
augurated by this company under a charter from our State. 

ihe committee therefore recommend that this company shall ask 
and receive from Congress the right of way to construct a road 
from Miesour: to the Pacific; temporary at first, but in good time, 
substantial and permanent, in all particulars. That to assist the 
construction of such a road, a grant be given to this Company by 
Con of not less than alternate sections of land on each side of 
the line from Missouri to the Pacific. That a sufficient military or 
civic police be provided to give safety to the mails and passengers 
in transitu and to the permanent stations and working parties on 
the road. That finally Congress shali aid and secure an early suc- 
cess, by contracting for the carrying to and fro of the mails for 
ten years, at & compensation not exceeding $300 per mile per 
annum. 

Your committee estimate that such a road, having a haz‘ and 
smooth track of thirty feet, with bridges and all other structures to 
insure its excellence and perpetuity, can be constructed from a belt 
of land three miles in width across the wilderness. The benefits 
which would accrue by the planting of settlements through the 
wilderness, by cstablishing fast, frequent and regular maile, by 
telegraphic communication for the wansmission of news across the 
continent, even that coming from Asia, in a few hours, are im- 
mense witnesses and advocates to excite the just liberality uf Con- 

ens. 
leer committee will tersely recapitulate a few homespun facts 
demonstrative of the conveniences which this road and these mails 
will be to the whole volume of the human family. In Europe and 
around the shores of the Atlantic is a population of 250,000,000, 
of which, Paris, in France, may be assumed to be the centre. In 
Orienta] Asia and around the Pacific is a population of 650,000,- 
000, of which Pekin, in China, may be a similar centre. From 
Parie to Pekin, by this route, the distance is exactly ten thousand 
geographical miles. This route lies through the temperate zone 
of the northern hemisphere, where the continents most nearly a 
proach, where nine tenths of the human race dwell, and where a 
population of the world may be said to be grouped together. It 
1s the AXis of pozalation, production, consumption, commerce and 
travel of all mankind. Once opened, the attention of mankind 
must concentrate itself here, as superceeding all other routes, 
present or prespective, in the elements of time, economy and con- 
venience. Ocsteg up the advances made during the last ten years, 
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your committee are led, as by a mathematical sequence, to expect 
that, in another decade, the distances will be traveled by this route, 
from Europe to New York in seven days; acrose America in five 
days; to Asia in exgAt days. So do we advance to touch the goal, 
sought arty be many centuries, to close the zodiac of the globe 

nds of fraternity, all the seas and all the nations! 
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Can Congress longer withhold from us the slender gifts, justly 
due, by which we guarantee to accomplish or approach at least 
such grand results? Your committee have thought it a duty to cite 
attention to the enormous outlays of federal monies for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of commerce. They have enumerated 
some of the specific objects most prominent among these expendi- 
tures. They sre found all upon the Atlantic seaboard and the At- 
lantic ocean. Whilst these have been constant and constantly ac- 
cumulating since the foundation of the government, provision for 
the interior has been altogether refused or neglected. More than 
this, the interior has been oppressed by taxation drawn to and ex- 
pended upon the seaboard to swell this injustice. 

Your committee are not in haste to condemn indiscriminately 
what has stimulated the wealth and greatness of the country. They 
mean to place in bold relief, the striking contrast presented in as- 
signing the federal monies, and to condemn these flagrant partial- 
ities — to point to the hour which has arrived. and demand self- 
action from the people of Missouri, of the interior, of the new sea- 
board, to reinstate their own interests and instil equity into the 
practice of the Government. 

Jony O’Fatiton, Jas. H. Lucas, Wri.tam Grier, 
Samu. B Cuurcnmt, Jomn Hantyett, Henry S. Turner. 


Article V. 


(From the Geological Survey of Missourl.) 


Economical Geology of Marion County.* 





Bur.pine Mareriats.— Limestones. The Archimedes and the 
Encrinital Limestones and the Cooper Marble, al! furnish building 
materials, at once cheap, durable and beantiful. The quarries at 
Hannibal, Palmyra, Philadelphia and Sharpsburgh, and the beds 
cf those Formations exposed in all the bluffs of the county, afford 
ample evidence of a vast quantity of excellent limestones for build- 
ing purposes. The Calaboose at Hannibal presents u fine speci- 
men of the Encrinital Limestone. 








* It was among the leading objects of cur Journal, at its commencement, to 
make known the agricultural resources and mineral wealth of Missouri; and 
while we continued to urge the importance of a geological survey, we t and 
collected information from every reliable source whence it could be obtained. 
More than eight years have elapsed since we commenced the agitation of this 
subject, and we are strongly impressed with the opinion that had the Legislature 
of 1848-9—before which the measure was first introduced—authorized a geolog- 
ical survey, with a sufficient appropriation to prosecute it with efficiency, it 
would have saved millions of dollars to the State. We desired that this work 
should precede the adoption of ® system of public improvement, that the facts 
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Marble.—-Some beds of the Encrinital Limestone in the bluffs 
of the Mississippi, between the Fabius and McFarlin’s Branch, and 
in several other places in the county, wou!d furnish an abundance 
of durable white crystalline marble. The Cooper Marble, F. m, 
on North and South Rivers, and See’s Creck, presents many beds 
of a fine blue marble, bespangled with numerous pellucid erystall- 
ine particles of calcareous spar. This rock receives a fine polish, 
and is well adapted to ornamental marble work, where dark varie- 
ties are appropriate. The Lower beds of the Lithographic Lime- 
stone, exposed near the water at Hannibal, are, aiso, well adapted 
to the same varieties of work, though the color is not so dark, it 
being a biuish drab. These marbles are admirably fitted for use 
in tesselated pavements. Squares of the latter varieties, alternat- 
ing with the white, would presert a fine effect. 


Freestone.—The sandstone, F. /, contains, in many places, 
beds of excellent freestone for building purposes; as in the quarry 
near Mr. Pond’s, and in the bluffs of North River and the Fabius. 
The wicaceous Sandstone, F. e, is sometimes used, but it disinte- 
grates too rapidly to be durable. The upper strata of the Vermi- 
cular Sandstone, are used for the Eastern abutment of the bridge 
over the South Fork of North River, near the mouth of See’s Creek, 
and for a culvert of the Railroad, near Sec. 124. _It is not suf- 
ficiently firm for durable masonry. 

Bricks —The clays of the Bluff Formation furnish an abundance 
of excellent material for bricks. The sand and clay are often mixed 
in the requisite proportions for use, while there is enough of the 
oxide of iron to give the burnt brick a fine red color. (See page 
72.) The red clay in the Railroad cut at Palmyra, with a small 
mixture of clean sand, would make superior, hard, durable and 
deep red brick. In short, materials for this use, are abundant in 
all parts of the county. 

Cements and Mortars.—The Limestones, Fs. h, i, 7, and m, 
all contain strata which will burn into lime of the very best qual- 
sty. The Boulder Deposit and the Alluvium of the river bottoms, 
abeund in good sands for mortars and cements. 


which it was calculated to develop sheuld have their proper influence in determ- 
ining the location of our railroads, and also upon the credit of the State abroad. 

But, notwithstanding the commencement of th work was delayed bevond 
the propitious point of time, in respect to our public improvements, yet enough 
has been done to produc* a salutory influence upon the credit of our public secu- 
rities, In view of what bas been made known by the survey as far as it bas pra- 
gressed, we are persuaded that the most extravagant opinions which have been 
entertained of the agricultural and mineral wealth of issouri will be more than 
realized. As an instance, Marion county has not ranked, as we believe, among 





the first agricaltura!l counties of the State; but the enlightened agriculturist will 
readily perceive that it contains elements of fertility in a degree not excelled 
perhaps by any other part of the globe of equal extent. 

We take this occasion to remark that the State Geologist, Professor Swallow, 
and his Assistants, are entitled to the thanks of the people of Missouri, for the 
industry and professional science manifested in theiv 
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Hydraulic Cement.—The upper part of the Lithographic Lime- 
stone and the middle portions of the Vermicular Sandstones and 
Shales, afford some Hydraulic Limestones, but the ag the 
cements formed from them has not yet been examined. e shall 
test their value by experiment. (See pp. 167 and 168.) 

Roap Marertats.—Materials of tae very best quality for roads 
are found in the greatest abundance in the Drift and the rivers and 
creeks, in various parts of the county. The gravel of the Drift, 
when well selected, cannot be surpassed for roads ; as roads made 
of it, are smoother and many times more durable than those made 
of plank. The Gravel Road, leading westward from Hantibal, is 
a good illustration of the fitness of this material for such purposes. 
And yet the best of it was not used on this road. Long experience 
in England, has proved the chert pebbles to be the best material 
ever used there for highways. 

Userot Miverars.—NSilicious Marl. This marl is at once the most 
bundant and most valuable of all the minerals of Marion. It abounds in 
every section and quarter section of the county, save those in the river 

ottoms. where its presence 1s not needed to make a good soil, It varies 
in depth from two to thirty feet, and lies directly under the soil, into 
which it enters as its largest ingredien’, Almost all of the subsoils 
ire made up of if, and subsoil plowing will give the crops the advan- 
tages of its fertilizing properiies. This marl forms almost the entire 
nass of the Bluff or Loess, as described above. Its quantity in the 

minty is immense, and should become an inexhaustible bank, upon 
which the farmer may draw for ages to come. For the agricultural 


at 


lune of this marl, see Eeconomieal Geology, Chapter I. 

Pipe- Cley.—A most excellent quality of this useful mineral is abun- 
lant in the county. It is found on the lands of Mr. James Maddox and 
Mr. White. south of North River; on Mrs. Brown’s and Mr. Pond’s, 
east of Cedar Creek: at the coal-bink of Hays& Muldrow, in Sec. 20, of 
Town. 57, R. 7. and See. 10, of Town 58, R.7, south of Sharpsburg, and 
north of Judge Gore ‘s where it was ob‘ained for the pottery of Oldham& 
Davis. It exisis in many other places, sufficiently abundant for all 
the purposes to which stich clays are applied. We havea fine speci- 
m rom Mr. Enoch Griffith. This clay is much used for white- 
ing; and some think it preferable to lime, for that purpose. It is 
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s white, more t 

Fire-Clay.—No. 5, S. IUL. is, in mony places a good fire-clay, and 
the Formations p and k furnish inexhaustible beds of this material. 

‘two beds mentioned are each from thirty to fifty feet thick, and 
they crop out in the bluffs of North River, #abius, South River, and 
the Mississippi The quantity is unlimited, but experiments and 
inatyses, which will be made, alone can prove its quality. Should it 
rake good fire-bricks, the manufacturing of them would make these 
eds a source of great wealth, 

Gritstone.—Mr. A. Pond has a fine grindstone of coarse sharp grit, 
made from a sundstone, F, f. on his farm. 

Marble, Hydraulic Limestone. Limestone, and Sandstone, are men- 
tioned under the head of building materials. 


18 
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Lithographic Limestone.—The lower beds of F. /, present every 
appearance of a fine lithographic stone. The jointed structure will 
render it somewhat diffieult to obtain slobs for = larger lithographs, 
but any quantity suitable for smaller sizes can be procured. See. 2, 
facing page 63, was engraved on this stone. 

Coal.—This useful mineral,so abundant in some of the neighbering 
counties, was found in small quantities only in this; as the Coal Meas- 
ures exist merely as outliers of limited exten’. The largest area cov- 
ered by them, is in the south-wes'ern pert of the coun y, where the 
miceceous sindstone is so abundant. Whether any coal exists there. 
ix a problem yet to be solved, though the probwbilities ore, that it will 
be found under the sandstone; for in several places. as be'ow the mouth 

the La Mine, in Cooper county, three coal-beds exist under this 
sandstone. But, in several places in ‘he vieimty of Sharpsburg we 
saw this sandstone resting directly npon the Encrinital Limestone, 
with no intervening strata of any descr pion whaever. But two beds 
of coal have b-en d seovered in this county, The one is secon at Kel- 
ler’s, snd at Heys & Muldrow’s bed; the other, at Mr. Pinkston’s pit, 
in Town. h7, R. 8, Sec. 29. These coal strata, and. donb less, the 
coal also, crop out on the land ot Capt Cars n,* Tow! . 5S, R. ‘ie Sec. 
1. The former bed is variable in thickness. according to the testi- 
mony of those who saw the mines opened; the pits are now filled up, 
Its depth m y be set down at eigh een inches, near Mr. Keller’s, and 
t one ‘oot, ne rth of Hhouston. The q ality ol the specimens seen. was 
vet. the limited extent of these bels, renders i proba le that 
they w i'l be worked for home demand only. The latter bed is a nar- 
row val ey. excavated in ihe Everiniteal Limestone, whose mural blufts 


rood ; 


must have been the shores of the estuary in which this « epusi of co | 
was formed. It contains so much sulphure! of iron as to render it 
valueless for all o dinary purposes, A consilerable sum of money 

is been spent in sinkixg shaf.s for coal in the shales a! Hannibal, and 


in the bluffs, a few miles sou hb of th t town; but without the least 
possibility of sueecss. No workable beds of this mineral have been 
found in. or below the Archimedes and the Encrinital Limestones, 
wth of which are above the shales just mentioned, Th se shales are 
so similar to those of the Coal Measures, it is no sur prising that one 
maequain'ed with Geology, should mis‘ake them for the same, and 
deem them good indica ions of coal. Bat a Geologist could at once 
de'ect their difference, and show the impossibility of finding coal s» 
low in the series. No coal of any extent will be found in Marion 
county. save in or nearthe loc lities indicated as occ upied by the Ccal 
Measures ; and ill money spent exploring these lower shales wi'l be 
thrown awiny. 

Carbonate of Lime exists in great abundance in this county; as 
Limestones fit tor common building purposes, Marble for ornamen‘al 
work, Jathographic Stene, Hydraulic Limestone and those suiteble for 
mortars, besules the numerous varieties of Caleareous Spar, so beau- 
tiful in structure and appearance. These spars are found in cavities 
of all the Limestones mentioned above, but more particularly in the 





* Since this Report was written, Capt. Carson has discovered the coal on 
his land in the south-east quarter of Sec. 1. The bed 1s one foot thick. 
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Lithographic and Archimedes beds, They are most abundant in the 
numerows Geodes of the latter, where we found the varieties men‘ion- 
ed in Chater 1. under the lwad of Archimedes Limestone, 

Ores. — Iron is abundantly disseminated through the rocks of Mo- 
rion, bm! it nowhere furnishes a sufficient quantity of good ores ‘o 
jus ify manufacturing operations, 

Oxides of Irom consti we a lange part of the colering matter in the 
brown sandstones, limestones, shales and cluys. In many pleces the 
boulder and bluff depesits are so charged with it as to present the bril- 
lia it colors of the red and yellow ochres, 

fron Pyrites is quie common in the Shales of the Coal Measures 
an! the Vermicelar Sandstone and Shales, When ‘ x posed to the air 
it re: dily dec mposes, ant the sulphur unites with oxygen, forming 
sulphur.e aid, whieh re-unties with the tron and forms sulphate o: 
ron, or with the alumina and po assa of the Shales, and forms the 
Alnm so often present in the water percelating through those rocks. 

Sulphoret of fron is, also, feund in the coal im greater or less abun 
lance. It produces these sulphurous fames, so annoyiug and injuri- 
us to those whe use such coal either in the house or work-shop. Its 
sulp ig, also, anites with the iton ani ste | worked with the coal, and 
renders hem britle od worthless for many purposes, 

The Limestones, Fs. & and i, contain more or less of this mineral! ‘in 
sm.) particles and crystals, which cenders some beds unfit for oufer 
wal's where beauty is en object ; for a very sm ill tragmen’ will, on 
expesure to the air or water, preduce an iron stain, several feet in 
eng. ti, The Li hoge phic L mestone offen contoins brilliant cubie 

ryvsits of it, Inthe blue shales of the Hamilton Group, it is found 
in eylindriv al or globular masses set with myriads of minute erystals, 
whose apler lent tarnished facets presen! wll the brilliant hues of tl 
dove-colored changesble silks. These worthless masses are often mis- 
taken for valuable ores. 

Zine.—The Sulphuret of Zine, Blende, or the Black-Jack of miners 
exists ism fl qu ntities in the Archimedes Limestone, at See. 106, 
and in the Lithographic Limestone. Sic. 2. 

Lead.—Sm || porsions only, of Galena or the sulphuret, we.e found 
in the Encrinital Limestone, and in the ygeodes of the Archimedes 
Limestone, 

«Manganese. —The oxide of manganese forms most perfect dendritic 
markings on the conchoidal fractures of the Lithographic Limestone. 
These markings are as delicate as frost work, and far more beauti!ul 

“than the most periect productions of the Lithographic art. 

Quarfz, in the form of a Saccharoidal Sandstone, fit for glass maiu- 
facture. is not uncommon in the Ferruginous Sandstone. Granular, 
smoky, milky and limpid quartzose pebbles, are fouad in the Drift. 

Chalcedony.—-Many of the geodes above mentioned, have internal 
coatings of this beautiful mineral, 

-Igates of a very fine quality are found encrusting the drusy cavities 
of the silicious geodes so common in the Archimedes Limestone. 

Jasper and Touchstone exist in the Drilt. 

Soizs.—-A good soil is the most useful and enduring wealth of a 
country. We elsewhere stated, without the fear of contradiction, that 
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Missouri possesses one of the best svils upon the Continent, for the 
cultivation of our great staples, Hemp, Corn, Wheat and Tobacco. 

There re five distinet varieties of soil in Marion county : 

ist. The E’m Land, 80 ealled from the heavy growth of the 
American Elw, U/mus Americana, which it produces, is scarcely 
inferior to the very best in the State. It is based upon a deep, 
light and rich deposit of the silicious moar)s of the Bluff Formation, 
which has a large admixture of vegetable mould, from the rank 
vegetation it has sastained for many a bygone age. It produces 
the finest crops of Hemp and Corn; an}, after the superabundance 
of vegetable matter has been exhausted by several successive crops, 
it brings most excellent wheat. The country occupied by this soil 
presents a surface gently rolling, well watered, well drained, and 
heavily timbered. The principal growth is American Elm,* Hack- 
Berry, Red Malberry, Honey Locast, Black Walnat, Black Oak, 
Wild Cherry, Biue Ash, Red Bad, and Papaw. These Jands are 
marked on the ma p by dotted lines. 

2d. The Aickory and the best Prarie Landst cecupy the 
next grade, and, in fact, are often but lictle inferior to the E/m 
Lands just described. This soil, also, rests upon the same mar! 
deposit of the Bluff, contains less vegetable matter, and is mere 
argillaceous and less porons. It produces good wheat, corn, to- 
baceo, Kc. The surface of these Prairies 1s gently robling; but the 
Hickory Lands are more broken, and the slopes more abrupt. The 
timber most abundant is Common, Sheilbark, Thick Shellbark and 
Pignut ickories; White, Red, Black and Scarlet Oaks; White and 
Black Walnuts ; Sugar Tree ; and White and Llue Ashes; Sassa- 
fras ;¢ Papaw; Hack-Berry ; Red and Liack Haws ; and Sammer, 
Fox and Frost Grapes. 

34. The White Oak Lands and the poorer Prairies possess the 
least productive soil in the county. It is. also, based upon the 
bluff marls; but it ia more argillaceous and siliciows, contains jess 
vegetable matter than either of the soils above mentioned, and ap- 
pears to have lost the finer and lighter portions, by the constant 
action of rains. In most cases, the subsoil is better than the sur- 
face. It occupies the ridge inthe north-western part of the coun- 
ty. and is but sparingly timbered with White Oak ( Quercus alba), 
Laurel Oak|} (Quercus wnbricuria, Mx.), Black-Jack Oak 
( Quercus ferruginea), Crab Apple ( Ma/us coronaria), Black 
Hickory (/uglans muicrocarpa), and the dwarf variety of Post 
Oak ( Quercus obltusiluba ). 

4th. Under the bluffs, where the shales of the Vermieular Sand- 
stone and Shales and of the Hamilton Group, are exposed, we find 





* Tne scientific names of trees are given in Anpen.tix C. 

+ This is the same as the 2d grade ef soil from the Bluff, mentioned p. 139 

* On the Missiasiy pa bluffs, between the Nerth and South Fabias, the Sassa- 
ras is very abundant and large, often one and a half or two feet on diameter. Lt 
is rouch used for rails in that region, 


} This species is called Water Oak in Marion county. 
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a wet, heavy, clayey eoil, rich in vegetable matter. It sustains » 
growth of rank weeds and heavy timber. Thorough draining and 
subsoiling alone, can fit this soil for common agricultural purposes; 
but when one reclaimed, it will be very permanent and productive 
for oats, grasses and all kindred crops. The timber is a growth 
of Bur, Red, Swamp White, Pin and Laurel Oaks; Honey Locust; 
Box-Elder ; Buckeye ; Sugar ‘Tree; White Mapie; American Elm; 
Hack Berry; Thick Shellbark Hickory; Linden; Red Birch; Black 
Walnut, and Papaw. 

5th. The lurvial Bottoms and Bottom Prairies aiong the 
Mississippi, present a rich, loose vegetable soil, wel! adapted to 
hemp and corn; only a small portion of them is sufficiently safe 
from inandations to warrant cultivation at the present prices of 
land. The timber of the alluvial Lottoms is mentioned page 139. 

6th. Lhe Swamp Land of the Mississippi Bottom is more or 
less covered with water, and sustains a rank growth of vegetation, 
which, together with the fine sediment of the waters, adds yearly 
to the vast amount of fertilizing matter in the soil. When these 
lands are eventually reclaimed, they will be very productive and 
well nigh inexhaustble. 

So universal is the Bluff Deposit in this county, that the older 
rocks have but little effect upon the soils, save in two instances, 
where these rocks readily decompose. ‘The Micaceous Sandstone 
of 8. LIL. renders the soi! sandy in the south-western part of the 
county, where it is so weil developed; and the shales of S.1V. make 
the soils clayey and wet, as described in the 4th variety above. 
This effect of these shales, is obvious wherever they crop out in the 
bluffs of the South, North aud the Mississippi rivers, and of See’s, 
Lick and Cedar Creeks. The numerous springs, which break out 
ot the top of these shales, overflow their impervious soils and ren- 
der them extremely wet. 

This description of the soils of Marion county must be imperfect 
from the nature of the case. In order to have a full knowledge of 
a soil and its agricultural capacities, we need an analysis of its in- 
gredients, the rocks upon which it rests, the herbs and trees it sup- 
ports, the topography of the country and meteorological tables, 
giving the amount of rain, the dew point and the temperature of 
the clinate. 

We collected soils, but the analyses have not yet been made; we 
made imperfect collections ef the plants and trees, and such met- 
‘eorological observations as our stay of four weeks would permit ; 
but nu time has yet been found for arranging the plants and ob- 
servations for use. I have, however, appended to each variety of 
soil a list of some of the most important and abundant trees grow- 
ing upon it. 

‘hen these analyses are completed end full catalogues of the 
plants male out, a more detailed account of the soils will be given, 
together with the crops and modes of Culture best adapted to each. 
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One thing, at least, is very certain, that nothing could so much 
benefit the soils of Marion, and particularly the 2d, 3d and 4th 
varieties, as subsoiling with a plow, that would stir the eoil to the 
depth of eighteen or twenty inches. Had this been done, not even 
the severe drought of the present season would have burned the 
crops. Several helds in Boone county, where this was tried, prove 
this position beyond a eavil. (See p. 151.) 

A glance at the a of this county will show how admirably the 
timber and prairie lands are arranged to meet the wants of an agri- 
cultural community. There is scarcely a township without its quan- 
tum of each, and that so arranged that every farm may have its 
due proportion. 

Sprines.—Fresh-water Springs rise, bold and limpid from 
the limestones in all parts of the county. But they are particularly 
abundant along the line of separation between the Enerinital Lime- 
stone and Vernieular Sandstone and Shales. The strata of the 
latter are impervious to the waters, whieh percolate through the 
superincumbent limestones; and they are forced along the dividing 
plane until they find on exit, where that plane reaches the surface. 
A large portion of the springs in the bluffs of the Fabius, South 
and North Rivers, break out along the line of separation between 
these rocks Asmall creek comes rushing out of the eastern bluff 
of South River, just above the Railroad crossing, which, in all 
probability, has the same origin as the springs above mentioned. 

Salt Spring.—| saw but one in the eounty. It is ealled North 
River Jick; and is situated in Town. 58, R. 7, Sec. 25. The water 
is said to be a strong brine ; but we have not yet analyzed it, and 
cannot speak positively of its qualities. 

Chalybeate Springs.—A chelybeate spring rises in the bed of 
the ereek west of oe but its waters were so mingled with 
those of the creek, and its passage so choked up, that { could not 
judge of ics medicinal propert’es. The large amount of iron de- 
posited, imdicates that it is strongly impregnated with that metal 
in the form of a Carbonate. On the land of Mr. Gelaspie, a spring 
strongly impregnated with the sulphate of iron, rises from the chert 
beds above the Excrinital Limestone. Four or five yards below, a 
fresh spring breaks out of the limestone itself. The ferraginous 
clay. interstratified with the chert, is, probably, the souree of the 
iron im the former. 

Sulphur Springs.—A bold sulphar spring rises from the Blue 
Shales of 8. IV. on Lick Creek, east of Mrs. Shannon’s. This, 
89 far as we could judge, from the gas, the deposits. the taste and 
the testimony of those who have used it, isa most excellent sulphur 
water. A quantity was eollected for analysis, which will, doubt- 
less, prove it to be a valuable medicinal water, and worthy of the 
reputation it sustains. It is located in a beautiful valley, and eould 
easily be made a desirable watering piace. 
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Srkeams.— But few counties are so well watered as Marion, A 
glance at the roap will show how admirably every portion of it is 
intersected by rivers, creeks and branches. The North and South 
Fabius, the North and South Rivers, the Troublesome, the Grassy, 
See’s and Lick Creeks, besides numerous Branches, intersect every 
township in the county. Water-power and mill sites are abundant. 
These streams pst in fish, particularly the sloughs and bayous, 
as Bay de Charles, in the Mississippi Bottom, where large quan- 
tities are caught for market. 

Thus much, we have thought it best to say of Marion county, 
without waiting for more definite conclusions respecting the scils, 
waters, limes and clays, to be derived from the labors of the 
chemist. 

Now, the question naturally arises, ‘*What good will result from 
this Survey ?’? The amount of good depends, in the main, upon 
those «ho own the soils and minerals of the county. Will the far- 
mers develop the full wealth of their rich soils by working some 
twenty inches, instead of the five or six heretofore loosened? I have 
shown that the subsoil in the White Oak and prairie lands is as 
good, or better than the surface, while that of the Hickory and the 
Elm lands, is almost as good; and, in short, that subsoiling would 
benefit every acre cultivated. If the farmer still chooses to occupy 
but five inches of his soil, and let every drought burn up bis crops, 
it is not our fault; we have pointed out a more perfect way. If 
deep plowing be adopted. the increased profits in farming in this 
county alone, would more than pay the annual expenses of the 
Survey. 

But we have pointed out extensive beds of three varieties of 
Marble, suited to ornamental architecture, one bad of goud Litho- 
graphic Limestone, two vast beds of Fure- Clays, numerous beds 
of first-rate Pipe-Clay, besides Building and Road Materials 
without limit. These are better sources of national wealth than 
Gold or Silver Mines. But few men would preter, when dying, to 
leave their sons on a golden placer in California, rather than upon 
one of the rich farms of Marion, with its zmexraausteble soil and 
beds of Mari, Marble, Pipe-Clay, Fire- Clay and Lithographic 
Limesione, a\| imperishavle sources of wealth. 

Again, we have proved that no coal can be found in the lime- 
stones and shales of the central and south-eastern parts of the 
county. This may prevent the expenditure of thousands in search- 
ing for that mineral. Had the fact been known a few years sooner, 
it would have saved more than the survey of the county cost. 

We have, also, made an accurate topographical map of the coun- 
ty, with allthe streams, prairies, Elm Lands, bluffs and towns laid 
down, together with the Geology. This map must be of great 
service to all; and when similar maps are completed for all the 
counties, much will have been added to the geographical knowledge 
of the State. 
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The bluffs along the streams are most beautiful when clothed 
with the rich foliage, and numerous flowers, which adorn them. In 
the months of April, May and June, these bluffs are beautified by 
a gaudy and delicate Flora. The snowy Sperea ogenvete, Mes- 
pilus arborea, Anemone, Violets, Geraniums, Hepaticas, San- 
guinarias, purple and white Anomias, the gaudy purple and yellow 
Rudbeckias, the graceful Canadian Aquilegia, the magnificent 
pink, purple and orange Asclepias, the fairy-like Sensitive Brier, 
and numerous others of the lovely sisterhood, profusely adorn the 
bluffs and broken grounds along the streams. 

The Flora of the prairies is still more gaudy and magnificent. 
Baptisias, Coreopses, Larkspurs, Lilies and numerous other showy 
flowers, gem the green carpet of those vast meadows. 


ae Ret rn et net on ee rene ee 





A London paper, giving an account of the manner mw hich tea i ardalterated 
after its importation, furnishes the following miormation of the manner in which 
the trade is carried on in China :— 

The dishonesty of adulterating tea is not, however, confined to 
this country. It often undergoes a strange process of transmuta- 
tion before it reaches the banJs of the English dealer. The Chinese 
are not atall behind us in practices of dishonesty, and the genuine 
and fraudulent tea trades flourish in China with almost equal vigor. 
The people of that country have long enjoyed an unenviable pre- 
eminence for their success in ingenious deceptions. Recent trav- 
ellers have confirmed the well-known testimony of Sir Francis Da- 
vis, in reference to the extensive exportation of adulterated teas by 
the natives. He speaks of a reguiar manufactory for the produc- 
tion of spurious green teas, which, with the most daring effrontry, 
has been erected exactly opposite the European factories st Canton, 
on the other side of the river. He naturally found some difficulty 
in procuring admission within its precinets, but his object was at 
length effected through the influence of a Hong Kong merchant, 
and the scene is thus described :—*In the first place, large quan- 
tities of black tea, which had been damaged by the Bloods of the 
previous autumn, were seen drying in baskets, placed over hot pans 
of charcoal. The dried leaves were then transferred, im portions 
of a few pound each, to a number of cast-iron pans, whieh are 
placed over furnaces. They were next stirred rapidly round with 
the hand by a workman, who had previously added a smal) quan- 
tity of turmeric, which imparted a yellowish tinge to the mixture. 
In order to convert this into a green hue, the color so much derired, 
some lumps of Prussian blue and gypsum were added in such pro- 
portions as reduced the dark blue to a light shade, of which a small 
teaspoonful] was added to the yellowish leaves. These were then 
stirred before the fire until the tea had taken the ‘fine bloom’ color 
of byson, with very much the eame scent. The transformed leaves 
were then picked, sifted, chopped small, and supplied to the mer- 
chants as excellent young hyson.””— Merchants’ Magazine. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
COMMERCE OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Compiled from the Aanual Review of the Commerce of St. Louis, for the year 
185). From the Mo. Republican. 

Table of produce and merchandize received at St. Louis from the 
Missouri, Mississippi, Iilmois and Ohio rivers, during the year 
1855. In this statement, the Upper ani Lower Mississippi are 
embraced under one head, as are also the Ohio and its tribut- 
aries. 


oxnd ; Articles. ' " Mo “KK. Mississ “fiimols On. jotta}. 








Ale, bbls and cks--ccee cove cane 77 1,026 2s 11,464 12,595 
A wles, cece ccccce sect see Someeee 34 10,077 1,1h1 
Barley, sacks «+++ sseeee ceeees SYR 23,675 31,733 8.562 64.568 
en ei sceked <baene ekiins 343 8.827 iin) 4,314 14.595 

i Ghle cesses cans ese shee 31 664 205 15 v8 
Brooms, doz «-++++ secsse vee ie 6518 11,273 4.622 22,413 
Bran, &c., sackss+++ + «scces sees 797i «=U 96 3,W2e 212 55,963 
Begging. rolla..--++ «ee wees ores 121 i2\ 
Boel, Bhle occcee oe ccve cove son ° 3.6 v8) B,614 IB.517 

Do THOT CRS, «+ eens seee eee 2.Av0 va 3.741 
Boots and Shoes, cases «+++ + +++ 8,¥72z 10,444 19,564 39,281) 
Roiler heads. 2-+ -ccese eseese es 3a. 345 
Corn, sacks, .-0+ csccee sees sese 14.487 336,727 950.351 253 1,307,818 
Chee e, boxes..-.-.» (a pata 106 252 27.274 27,632 
C ofton it bia Shen ae eee ee 1429 v! (520 
Coop rage, preces..««++e+ «eeeee 31,465 32,14 10,500 47.7b4 125.008 
Coffee. sacks .-csee sccces -sesee 137 547 2072 139.6140 
Cement, Dodie «+++ ssscee ove eves 5.22 6,227) 12,795 24 542 
Candies, howe, -- «6 eee+ vee tee 119 820 16,200 17,220 
Castings, pieces «- sees ceeree cone 693 114) jog 47! 103,278 

Do GONE, ce eee ce eeee cae ee 206 46 
Corsage, PACKABOS «- see +s cee ees 3.345 516 3.861 
(thatre, deve, 060 -cccce cccce cees 7s UK 11.087 1LLA15 
Flour, bbls. .- +000 cece eee cece 6,120) 273,378 51,158) 682 331,368 
Feathers, sucha ---«++ «+++ 1,033 56 4" 739 2.473 
Furniture, packages and pieces.- RP 4 31,062 42,060 
Grease, PACK AZes «sense oe veeeee 4l 1.550 },i42 2,743 
Glass. bowes oo++ cece coccce oc ée 167 43,285 43,454 
Glasaware, packages: -+++ .seees 4.217 | 66.864 65.08] 
Gummies, bales. ««++++ seecee coe 7.034 146 ATU x34 

Do. tundles, .-+++ ceecee «eee vey ude 2.16% 12.314 
Gaspipe, Bella ccccce © ccccee e660 i 1,251 1,254 
Hides, pieces .-+-++ seseee cove -» 38,567) 60,15) v.64 825-1 18,807 
Hay, balegeccccs cose cece cece ee ¥.437 3,003 1.757 24,787 
Hops, bales... «ccce covcce reeeee! SDs 61 1,213 1,839 
Hemp, baleg--+-«+ «--seee seeeee!) 89,675 3.511) | 93,16 
Hats, boxes,.«-++ «+++ ree ceeeee! 446) S81) 2.019 2,646 
Hardware, packages..-+-+++ «++ . 6,989 174) 94,778 31,941 
Iron, bu wiles. .--++. + «++ sees 4,99) 184! 144,614 149,742 

er eS ae ¢ bebe &3 129 4090 075) 109,987 

Do. THs te eeee woeeee weeeee, 2,077 | 208,730 «210,807 

Do. bars, tons. ----- ¢ eeeeeee | | 553 553 

Do. packages----- © 20 eesees | 40.044 10,045 

Do. pigs, toms -++e0s «+ eeees 4,20) 23) «13.~98 15,161 

Do. boiler, pieces -+++++ eee) 473 19,618 19,892 

Do. R. KR. bars, «---00 eeeee- 117,877 800 2,499 121,176 

Do. HB. R., tons. +-++++ ceeeee! 3,072) | 1,200 4,272 


Lard, tierees +++ cece eens ceneee| 1,088 15,708) 12,562 29,353 
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Produce and Merchandize weteel at St. Louis, Xe. 








Articles. i\Mo. R.. Miss. | iimvis. Ohio. Total. 
sank bbls oo0e c0ee coeese ve sees 2,294 3,374 17,510 53,568 
Do. kegs «+++ eeseee ene @ cece! },A51 5,546 6,250 13,247 
Do. packages. eeee eseeee ovee) 193 3,174 2.927 6,99 
Leather, rolls. «<< «eee ceee eoee! 41 2,29" yy} 19,570 22,901 
Lead. 4 eee coecee! 3,432 312,945 315,566 
Lime, bbls «+++ c+ssee seeeee cone, 2.412 500 2,913 
Lightning Rods, bundles.-.- «+++! 43s 448 
M eats, bacon, caske,hhds&tierces 2,502 13,273 6,935 57-22, 707 
Do. ackages see e ee eee wees 15s 3 37 ys 
Do. eae ~ tees seeee © teense . 52 333 107 492 
Do. sacks. + #00 eee © ee eeee | 424 40 168 632 
Do. pounds cooces ove © ecccce 14,000 14,000 
Do PIOCES- cree ceee ce cones | 43,347 1,114 10,301 12,762 
Do. bulk, pieces. eteden 2,117 461,714 495,804 959,635 
to. pickled, ait 3 core serves 119) 1Y 
Bo bulk, TUM Swe e ee eee cee 10 lo 
Do. baern, bble«+-> eee eecee! 317 317 
Malt, sacken.. ---cee soces © e+6ece)} 162 560 3,082 3.804 
Molasses, Dhle- o-ce cece cece eves 52,03 8 52,046 
Do. kegs+ «sees cree cece cece 1,792 .792 
Nails, kegs. «+++ eee se ceecee ence 14,635 200 152,426 167,260 
Dade. GRERS, 000+ cvcwis consee epee 1,409 557,932 389,705 991 = 950,037 
Onions, 83k «+ 6-00 «+ cone ecoeee i") 18,748 229 vA 19,084 
Do. bbis. eee re 223 Ro 390 696 
Pork, this oo-+ e+e erccee coeee ° 163 29,707 51,332 126 81,328 
Do hhas and casks. +++ «++ 9 6:8 378 10h 
Do. bbls., casks and tierces.- x61 7,860 8,721 
Pork and Lard. bois . +++ --cee 27 356 172 5d 
Do. bbls. and tierces.--+ «+++ ™ 380 367 2,296 8043 
Do. casks and thds. ..++ «++» WW Tu 
Pork and Beef, bbls ---+ .-0+ eee 286 69; 980 
Pota'oes, $2C g++ see coce sees oe 41 108,620 60,795 1,260 §=170,716 
Ie. bblsesce  esccee c050'ecce Y2s 176 234 1,338 
Paper, bund! s and packages-.-. 1,676 172,684 174,34, 
Plough wings. --++ce + seeece wnee 5,991 5 MA! 
P loughs--++e+ «+e © seccce eves 13 63% 2,240 216 4,107 
Rope, crrils-cocee scovee eves soos 37.131 181i 38,942 
Rages, bags tee esecce eee covece YIs 2,833 2805, i414 6,70 
Do. twnd.g o+++ cece cove cocces y 3hy }21, 
Rye, SACKS +++ coves © teeeee sees 532 28, 177 13,87; 2.513 45.0u9 
Kice, tierces. ---- eee cose sees 4,35) 103 4,454 
Rasin and Pitch, bbls teens o eee 15Ali 7i 15,482 
Seed, Sacks. --++00 «wees cone wees 2,080 10,104 3,190 1,103 16,477 
Seeds, bbla-- ese soccce cove eee 119 636 580 1.199 2.334 
Starch, boKes. «+++ + ceeees «vewee 8Y 3,644 3.733 
Soap, boxes , OOo eee wees * #00. S56 7,851 8.707 
Ss gar, Whig -ces « scee seesee cove 58,206 y 5R. 215 
a MA Viste cons buueeee 5,708 150 5 R5S 
Do. bomes.-eccee «oece covees 17,242, 17.242 
Salt, sacks---- ee eeee sere cere 403 3° 4462 407.852 
The, tla cco coaeee cove ence ww 61,735 AL.785 
GLOVES cc ccce sovcce cocces ccocce 31 106 68 15,2906 15,502 
Steel, bars and slabs----.---. vees 46% 11,829 12,207 
Do. packages «+++ «+++ ceeees 1,235 15,409 16,644 
Do. SPINgS -++ees oe cece coves 10 8,232 8,242 
Tallow, packages---+ -+++ te eee 470 732, 79 152, 2,153 
Tin, boxes ceoee se ceecee eosees 15,246 | 9! 45,337 
Tobaceo, hhds----- tteeseereeee 5,397 1,325, 33 106, 6,791 
Do. Doxes «seree verse ceeees 1,667 3,692, 232, 2,936, 8,527 
Do, packages «+++ - +++ ceeees | At, 1,248! 34 2,862) 4,155 
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Produce -” “Merchandise received at St. Louis, Ke. 





~~ Artacles. ~{Mo. KK. Miss. | Iilmois. ] ‘Ohio. 1 ~‘Potal. 

EE TET ahinnes onte cane ease 32 5 101! 133 
Tar, bbls. »-00 00. oe bdudirbbveaa | ROIR 825, 9,743 

Do. keg. s+ etee eres eeee woes 1,068 } 150 1,218 

Bas SEEMED, 200000 ccc sosces 1,833 | | 1,833 

Do. COMB, cee coos cove csesee 178 | 40) 213 
Turpentine, bbls..-+++ «++ es seee 3.483 3.483 
Wl ssdade b000 4000s deck cons 454 | 8,463) = RIT 
Wheat, sacks.« «++ ee+e cose eee | 120,920 878,997 698,336, 62,515) 1,769,768 
Wheat, bbls. -oe-+e cece ceee cone 498 1.95% = 13,162) 515, 16,121 
Whighey.@ «2.00. covces cove cscs 52 27,676 32,874) 7,886) 68,488 
Wool, bags, «+++ + erecee tree cone! 564 339 90! 2| 995 
W oden Ware, buckets, nests. -. 2,935 | 20,436, 23,371 
Wooden Pails, dus. --++++ s+s0e 2,091 | 780; «2, 799 
Wooden Tubs nests..«++-«+ cose 2.403 | 10,587) 12,990 
Wooden washboarits« «-+-+« «+++ )} 10,846) 10,846 


Waggon DOMES. «+ sees cece wecees | 4.876. 4.276 


Receipts of Produce by the Pacific Railroad for the year 1555. 


Bacon and Pork, Ibs....189,396) Lard, Ibs. ................ 41,495 
Barley, bus............... 4,564 Lead, tons................ 361} 
Buckwheat, “* ......... 41 Lumber, sawed, tons ... 638 
Cattle, head.............. 5833 | Marketing, tons ......... 468} 
Copper, Ibs...........0++ 28,118 | Mules ........0c0000..s0000 65 
Carts BSc cbeccescdcocese 4.052 omer e ae 5,326 
Cornmeal, lbs............ BOOGO | Bye, * co. cccccoscveeses 67} 
Flour, bbis Reandilbhitiles 298 | Tallow, Jbs............... 26,189 
eee 150,347 Tobacco, bhds........... 264 
Hogs, live........ rere 18,970 Wheat, bus............... 718,290 
BRING decoded scccecccctcte 178 Whiskey, SOND cisdercead 3584 
Iron, pig, tons .......... 629} ipod, cords.. ........... 10,455} 
Iron, blooms............ 1673 SB PRES CLRE e 510 


Leading Articles of Produce received by the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad i in 1855. 





Wheat, Bashdls....a0:-s00 42,894 Tobacco, bales........... 3 
Flour, bbls.......+0++e+ee 8,632 Hogs, car loads.......... 100 
Flour, sacks.............. 2 363 Hogs, head............0+ 81 
Corn, bushels............ 2,695 Chickens, COOPS.......++ 186 
DORR, © rnocccccecccescees 12,904 Eggs, packages ......... 147 
TRO, OF on coce ncccee cases 3 BOS | Horees ..2......0.ccecccees 20 
Barley, ** .....see0+ee+0e 392 Cattle, car loads......... 14 
Shorts, sacks ............ 2,077 Hides, bundles .......... 576 
Flaxseed, sacks.......... 910 Batter, packages........ 802 
Flaxseed, bbis........... 20 | Fruit, bbls ............... 702 
Castor beans, sacks. ... 899 Fruit, sacks.............. 1,263 
White beans, sacks..... 283 Tallow, packages........ 124 
Whiskey, bbls............ 55 Merchandize, packages. 2,686 


Tobacco, hhds...... area 8 
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This road was opened to Vincennes on ghe 4th July, 1855, but 
the business was suspended for a considerabie time, and, conse- 
gently: but little business was done uponit before the winter set in, 
We give the foregoing statement of leading articlesto show the char- 
acter rather than the amount of business done on the road. 


Tue Wueat Trape at St. Lovuts mm 1855. 


The extraordinary prices of wheat which prevailed throughout 
the United States, in 1855, constitute an interesting era in the 
agricultural history of this country, and are worthy of being te- 
corded for future reference. The following review is copied from 
the **Annual Review of the Commerce of St. Louis for the year 
1855,” published at the Missouri Republican office. 

At the close of December, 1854, the stock jeft over, including 
flour, was estimated at 160,000 bushels. 

Early in January. with good receipts, common to prime fall red 
commanded 120 to 138¢c., but buyers stood off. By the middle of 
the month, a financial stringency occurred, which precepti- 
bly rescricted operations. Choice white, on the 17th. sold at 1374 
to 140 cents, red fall at 110 to 135c., spring 102 to 1]0c. On 
the 20th, city manufacturers, unable to dispose of flour, asked 
time on their wheat purchases After the lapse of a week, prime 
qualities came into request, with a good outside demand, and red 
would have brought 155 to 14Uc., white 145 to l47e., but none 
was on the market. Fall red sold at 115 to 130., fair to good, 
spring 107} to 125ce. At the close of the month, the stock was 
light, and prime red held at 150c. Prices tended upward. 

February opened with a very reduced stock. Prices for spring 
125 to 127; fall red 110 to 150c., inferior to prime, prime and 
choice white 160 to 175e., the highest prices ever before reached. 
The river was now closed, preventing even a communication with 
Alton, and receipts became extremely light. City millers stood in 
need of good qualities. Onthe 14th, a sale of good red and prime 
white, to arrive. was made at 165c. all round, and 4,000 bushels 
Same qualities, also to arrive, at 1674c. Some doubt was expressed 
in regard to tie maintainance of these prices, and buyers for a few 
days touched with cautiousness. On the 21st, fair to prime fall 
commanded 145 to 170, Zimmermann 172} to 175, and large 
sales were made, on future delivery. At the close, spring sold at 
160, red fall 170 to 175, white 180 to 185, Zimmerman 195c. 

Advanced prices, notwithstanding the formidable obstructions to 
shipments, brought forward better supplies. By reference to the 
table of receipts, it will be observed that receipts to March were 
almost exclusively from the Mississippi. On the 7th, the Illinois 
and Missouri opened, and supplies became liberal. On the 2d, 
spring sold at 150, red fall 160 to 185c., choice white 200., the 
highest prices attained. With a good demand from the Ohio, prices 
gradually declined, and on the 10th, spring brought 135 to 140, 
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red fall 155 to 175, prime white 180 to 185c. Receipts continued 
to increase, but prices were well sustained, prime white selling at 
180 to 190e. The supposition was now generally entertained that 
short supplies would result, and this with liberal purchases for 
points abroad, advanced figures still further, and on the 21st, 
spring brought 135 to 150, red fall 158 to 185, Zimmerman 182, 
aud common white 175 to 180c. By the 24th, with reduced sup- 
plies and an increased outside demand, sellers obtained almost any 
price asked, and spring brought 160, fall red 165 to 198, ehoice 
red and white 20le. Prices continued to improve to the end of 
the month, when spring was quoted at 165 to 152, red fall 180 to 
230, and white 205 to 232 he. 

At the commencement of April, with increased receipts, spring 
was quoted at 167) to 180, full red and white 185 to 235. By the 
close of the first week a slight decline was effected, with a good 
demand from the Ohio, and mixed sold at 155 to 160, fall red 190 
to 225, white 230. The downward tendency was arrested by the 
lich, when spring was quoted 140 to 155, mixed 170 to 180, fall 
red 160 to 215, whice 220, Zimmerman 235c. Increased supplies 
depressed prices by the *Sth, and spring was sold at 160 to 170, 
mixed 175 to 194, fall red 175 to 225, fair white 220. The mar- 
ket after this, during the space of aweck, dragged heavily, during 
which time spring was quoted at 160 to 165, mixed 165 to 175c., 
fall 155 to 2224, white 200 to 225ce. Towards the close of the 
month, prices again advanced, the shipping demand continuing 
good, and spring sold at 170 to 185 to arrive, mixed 185 to 200, 
tall red 165 to 225, and ehoice white at J45c. 

Prices during May were subject to on'y slight variations. On 
the 2d, buyers stood off, anda small decline resulted—spring 175 
to 185, mixed 185 to 200, fall red and white 165 to 245. An in- 
reased demand from abroad restored prices after a day or two. 
by the Uth, the large r portion of sales was to shippers, cnty millers 
having purchased in country — spring 150 to 180, mixed 170 to 
175, tail red 160 to 2324, prime white 230c. On the 12th, the 
supply and demand were about equal, Zimmerman at 237}, and 
prime white at 240c. Leavy receipts by the middie of the month 
dissipated the notion of short supplies to a great extent, and spring 
was quoted at 150 to 170, mixed 170 to 185, fall red 180 to 225, 
and white 230c. The market grew dull under the downward ten- 
dency of flour, and prices were quoted at 140 to 175 for spring, 
mixed 158 to 175, fal) red 165 to 225c. — Inter. ediate qualities 
showed a decline, und prime and choice, owing to their scarcity, 
were sustained. On the 30th, several lots were taken for Pitts- 
burgh—the quotations at the time, 105 to 162 for spring, mixed 
165 to 166, tall red 166 to 227, white 210 to 225e. The new crop 
was now looked for, and 5V0U bushels prime Southern, deliverable 
in August, sold at 125¢e. 

Buyers from the Obio were in the market at the opening of June, 
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and previous rates were fairly sustained. Prime qualities continued 
in request, but other grades were less sought, and under the pres- 
sure which rendered flour ingctive, city millers touched speringly. 
A gradual decline commencéd, and on the 23d, when the first lot 
of new wheat came onthe msrket, quotations were given at 139 to 
1424 for spring, fall red 147} to 182. The lot of new grain re- 
ferred to. was received from Cape Girardeau county, and sold at 
265c. Receipts became lighter, but were equal to the demand, 
and when the month closed, old lots sold at 125 to 1830c., good to 
prime spring, and 135 to 160, fair to prime fall. 

It was confidently anticipated that the new crop would command 
150c., but with a fair supply on the 7th, we quoteda decline. Sev- 
eral lots of old were still offered, and quotations ranged at 111 to 
112} for spring, 135 for prime fall, 145 choice white. A fewdays 
after sales af new made at 130 to 185c., immediate delivery, and 
125 jor future, spring 9) to 1°5, fall red 128 to 185, Zimmerman 
135 to 145, the last prime old. Light receipts and an improve- 
ment on flour, advanced prices by the middle of the month, and 
fall red brought 125 to 145, white 150c. ‘Liberal supplies were 
now received, and quotations exhibited the market at 120 to 147} 
fali red, 146 to 150 white. Receipts became heavier, and a marked 
decline ensued, prime new fall red going at 127}, and prime white 
140¢. Prices still tended downwards, and onthe 25th fair co prime 
red full sold at 100 to 120, the last for Zimmerman. Advices, 
foreign and domestic, unfavorable, and every indication was that 
the market would settle at 100c. An outside demand sprung up 
at the close and arrested any further decline, and sales were made 
tu shippers at 85 to 12Uc. common to prime fall red, Zimmerman 
125, the former sacks inelnded. 

At the beginning of August, receipts had fallen off very largely, 
and quotations “ere 75 to 125c., inferior to prime—a large pro- 

ortion of receipts, more or less damaged by the heavy rains at 
Leavis time. The dashing rains visited the best frain growing 
sections, and the general tenor of the statements regarding their 
effects was that a great disaster had befallen the country. The 
fina! result showed the damage to be less than was supposed. By 
the 11th, receipts became better. and quotations evidenced an im- 
provement in prices in the earlier part of the week, which was lost, 
however, by the close—-at which time 120 to 125c. for prime red 
and white, with choice lots on privace terms, were reported. A 
week later, and inferior to prime, were quoted at 100 to 140c. 
Better prices at other points drew off large lots, and shipments to 
this port showed some diminution On the 25th, with better sap- 
plies, prices were quoted at 100 to 187}c , the last for a lot nearly 
al] Zimmermann. 

On the Ist of September, prime lots did not command over 120 
to 125c. No change on the 8th. Receipts heavier. Prime dry 
qualities were scarce and in request. The market rose and fell at 
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this time under the influence of liberal or light receipts. Up to the 
middle of the month, prices showed no marked change, prime still 
quoted at 120c. On the 22d, very inferior to prime white epatet 


at 75 to 140c. Receipts less, with buyers in the market on Frenca 
account. A good demand was also expressed for the Lake and Ohio 
markets. At the close of September, quotations were 100 lo 150, 
inferior red to prime white. ‘The demand from abroad, with the 
buoyancy of the flour market, led to heavy purchases, and with 
largely increased receipts, the market was buoyant at enhanced 
prices. 

At the expiration of the first week in October, quotations were 
given at 100 to 158; inferior fall to choice white, generally at 115 
to 145. Receipts greater. Prices going up with a good shipping 
demand. On the 13th, with increased supplies, the market stood 
125 to 167e. poor to prime, and choice 18Ve. On the 20th, with 
heavier receipts still, prices were stated at 105 to 175, inferior to 
choice red, the bulk of sales ranging from 135 to 160. A demand 
equal tothe supply continued. Receipts forthe ensuing week were 
materially less, and prices stood at 130 to 175, common spring to 
prime white, the bulk of sales 137 to 170e. The market was now 
firm, and a general improvement on ali the grades observable. An 
unabated demand, both from city manufacturers and shippers con- 
tinued. 

November opened with increased receipts. Closing rates on Sat- 
urday, 3d, 125 to 178¢, inferior red to prime white. With larger 
supplies, prices declined, and on the 1Uth, the range was 125 to 
106, poor red to prime white. The market at this time was severely 
tested by large supplies. On prime qualities a decline of 8 to 1Uc 
was effected, and 10 to 15c on intermediate. Purchasers kept the 
market tree from any accumulation. Closing rates on the i7th, 
130 to 175c, inferior red to prime white, with equal receipts. Ad- 
vanced freights interfered tou greater or less extent with shipments. 
By the 24th, receipts had fallen off, and quotations stood at 125 
to 180, inferior red to prime red and white. The month ended with 
sales at 125 to 190, inferior red t choice, bulk of traneactions at 
160 to 180c, with slightly increased receipts. 

At the close of the first week in December, quotations were 125 
to 180¢c., inferior red to choice white. The receipts of this week 
amounted to 90,000 sacks, the heaviest of the season. After this, 
supplies fell off rapidly—at the close of the second week 54,146 
sacks received—third, 21,692, when navigation was suspended. 
The closing rates at this time were 125 to 155c, common to prime 
red fall. 

The mills report on hand atthe end of the year 308,000 bushels, 
and this, with the stock in store, is estimated at 500,000. 
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Statement of Extreme Prices of Flour at St. Louis, during the 


year 1855. 
January ......... $7.00 to 8,50 | July............. $6.50 to 8,75 
February ........ 7.00 9,25 August.......... 6,25 7,50 
ee 7,87} 9,50 | September ...... 5,90 8,00 
Fhe Bat. 8,25 11,50 | October.......... 6,374 9,50 
eet cc0ds caress 9.25 10,00 November....... 7,75 10,50 
p EE ke 8,00 12,50*| December ....... 7,50 19,00 


* The extreme price here quotes! seems to have been occasioned by a scarcety 
of pritne wheat for the manufacture of extra flour for home consumption 


FLour manufactured in St. Louis at fifteen mills, amounted in 
1855 to 603.382 barrels. 
Monthly prices of Conn at St. Louis for five years. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 

~~") ~ ~—_— ~~ — —~ 
Jan’y ...44—48 38—41 85—45 34—52 o2—T24 
Feb...... t+ 46 80 42 32 39 44 6U 62) 723 
Mareb...35 40 382 87 31 37 BT} Av 57 78 
April....85 40 83. 86 30 42 37 49 TU 95 
May..... 34 38 B80 43 55 44 40 50 RO 105 
June..... 33 36 35 «44 37 48 31 46 58 100 
July.....38 43 35 48 30 58 28 50 55 76 
August.35 40 40 45 39 61 45 61 60 75 
Sept..... do 38 40 45 39 50 50 b6U 50 «68 
(et......05 40 40 45 38 54 52 «O60 55 65 
Nor......31 36 48 50 37 40 58 668 5U Td 


Dec...... 35 40 41 43 34 44 64 55 48 67 
The average price of the year 1855, as nearly as can be com- 
puted, is G8c., making the value of operations in this grain $2,- 
24,000, 
Hemp.—Imports of Hemp a: St. Louis for 5 years : 


1851. 1852. 1858. 1354. 1855. 
Bales ...... 64,007 53,331 63 209 67,509 93,186 


Monthly statement of extreme prices of undressed and dressed 


hemp at St. Louis during the year 1555: 


Undressed. Hackled. 

PORBOET, orc cceses-castsnns $100 to 114 
ee 95 105 
RENE RO 95 $140 

pV ae soe (0 100 130 to 140 
May ici ia lia ian 77 105 140 145 
. jasmiaie conta? ( Un Ee 145 150 
ID cvescees Sota temmeihaad 108 114 150 160 
BUBB, -ccnnegesce+rvesens 110 3180 165 =180 
September.......c.0+.+00 120 3«=6145 199 = 210 
GENS tcccdeesancoaseias 131 0154 200 86210 
PIED scitnincntisicecn 140 ~=154 200 «=6210 


December............000s 125 = 140 183 
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of $1,20 per ton all round, 
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By reducing the number of bales received during the year to 

tons (estimating 5} bales to a ton), we have 17,000. The average 

rice, a8 nearly as can be computed, commencing with the sales of 

March, when the first lots were received, is, on undressed $115. 

The proportion of backled has not been correctly ascertained; but 

supposing the amount of this aged sufficient to justify an average 
t 


the year exceeds $2,000,000. 
Prices of Tobacco at St. Louis for ten years, compiled from the 
books of W. M. Price, tobacco manufacturer: 


YEAR. LUGS, SHIPPING. 

~sn --eo.eorooo7 nti. 
ae $ 50 to 1 00 $1 75 to 2 75 
TOSS sdescees .100 178 250 38.00 
ae 1 00 1 75 2 50 8 25 
a »00 «62 Th 800 54650 
RE 400 450 5 50 T 00 
ee 5 00 6 00 6 25 7 50 
, »00 300 3 50 5 00 
) re 4 50 5 00 5 50 6 50 
| 3 AU 4 50 38 75 5 00 
ae 6 OO 7 25 775 9 50 
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Prices of Whisky at St. Louis for four years : 


£3 00 to 


} 


1852. 18538. 1854. 
January 16 told 18 to 19} 20} to 23 
February..15} to 16 18 told 21 to 23 
Maren..... 15} to 16} 174 to 194 19 to 2] 
April..... 15} 17jto18} 18 to 22 
May.......16$ to 17 183 to 19 193 to 22 
DUDE 2.200 16 to 17? 19 to 22 203 to 24 
pS 164 to 174 22 to 24 23) te 27 
August....17 to 20 22 to 24 26 to 387} 
September18} to 19 22 to 223 31 to 35 
q@etober...16 to 1*! 223 to 26 38} to 35 
November 18} to 2U 20} to 234 34 to 89 
December 10% 20 to223 35 to 45 
Arrival of steamboats for the year 1855: 
Ja ATV. ce eces coccce seeces No. of arrivals 208 Th 
Pebruary..ccccss coccce cevces Serene eeeeee 7} 
March -ccces cose coscee cece cece coee eseses 220 
ee ontes Gsneee Sesuee eeeses sasdee ases 118 
FUME ceccce cove sess coe seeccese cesses ss 3B 75 
Julyiccccs cece cencee sees cose coos cess sees 74 
Avitist. ceecee cree wenn teee weeees sone weee OTS 
DIET, wo0bc2 woos cceens c0se une oe 303 
(ete DOP . ccecce coccce 0666 Ce8e 608006 co0ere 953 
November «-eees cove cece cee eoeees se eeeeee 303 
Decem! Of ccccsse eovcce eee COCO Sooese sesees 975 
3449 


° 
v 


3 
6 
R 
4 
6 
5 


‘ 


20 


5 70 
95 8 00 
82 x 


00 


T5 8 50 
OU 10 00 
00 13 00 
00 8 00 
OU 10 50 
50 15 00 
50 18 00 


1855. 

"oO o7 
zo to 2] 
Oe ‘ 
aww to 28 
244 to 30 
of 9 
oV to os 
on ia) , 
334 to 38 
¢ * 2 
ol to 345 
9 Or 
ov to 50 
32 to 36 
or no" 
ow tc 37 
or e or 
ow LO oi i 
Or ” 7 
304 to 564 
9° Or] 
Oe tO 504 
13.859 
21.34¢ 

7. ¢ 

98 97 
112,134 
110,412 
TAH19 

89 72 
R119] 
72.086 
82.667 
70.67: 


918,79 
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COMMERCE OF HANNIBAL, MO. 





Statement of quantity and value of leading articles received at 


Hannibal in the year 1855. 


(From the “Whig Messenger.”’) 


DESCRIPTION 


Wheat. bushels--++ eoecee coee coeee 104,125 
Flour, birrels-+-+-++ +++ a See 9000 600 
Corn, bephels «eos vocces cecce deen sees eee 1S 270 
Oats, S stber Siestece caveat bab Sesese 45.590 
Rye, S Biss wine Seek ube' sath Oh erhee* 426 
Barley, , f 

Beans, Si aeewee ® ccceed 660 obbe 600 oe ° 140 


Flaxseed.** «sees coer cect ences eee wees 1,27 
Timothy See 1 8 nce cee ween twee neee ee eene 102 
Toba: co, hhds. «cree scores sore cree ceeees g43 

Do. P DOMES. cece tee eee eee ee eeee eee 7.141 
Hay, bales-++ cere cece -weeee cee eens aces 2722 
Hemp, ‘*  «eeeee . eee eee tee Fee eee 516 
Bale Rope, COLUS. «+ eeee cree cree ceeeee sere 1.408 
Cordage, packs. «+++«+ + eeeeee id oe@ee ‘ 7 


Bacon, casks +-+--+ sees coos sersee soeeeres 1.476 
Beet, tie Ces-- oo 06 00 646 60 68 66 0886 COMES 
Pork, barrels. + -++ere core sreeee cree coeeee 


Lara, packs. 6006 coecoe cb¥ee @ ccce wees esce 3.643 


Hams, Thre s. «eee cree ween wee eee weet anne 95) 
Tallow, casks... ++++ cess cenvee eves conees OR 
Crease, DArrelS «+++ 5 eee ewer cere rere were “3 


Wool, sacks+-++ scree cece cree cers sees cess 
Feathers, - 
eres cageo vee netgrerie ip 2 SR SS Be 3.214 
Furs and skins. bales and boxes..+-++ --+++ 114 
Deer Hair, sacks-+++ cree «cee cree eee ee 
Hogs’ Hair and Bristles.+-++-- «+++ ee++* 

iags, bales.c+ee sere eres cores ceee ceeee 711 
Jeans. Lir seve. Socks, DoKeseces «+ cree cree ? 35 
Buckskin Gloves, boxes---++++++er+ ss 088 

Batter, pounds.-++--++reeeeeeeecececeeees 79.999 


Eggs, doz 


Cyder, «wwe wee ee ween ww eens 
Pickles. = ee ee ee eee ee ee eee “* o 
Venison Hams, casks «+re e+ cece ce ee ceeeee 7 
Bologna Sausages, POunds ++ ++ee ++ cece cere 1,500 
Beeswax, CASKS. «+ see cet re cere re wewe eres 10 
Brooms, dOZOM «+ ve cree ce rere en ee ew earns 50 
Gine, DArrelSee ss cece ee ee seer te enrerene 13 
Tar, Kegs .++ ees 1) 
Empty Barrels and Tierces.---> ++-+++ s+ 2.313 
Live Srock—Beef Cattle ,head- 3.062 
| 4 ee ee ee 9 500 
Seep. cc sc cece cecereree cosetereeersence 1.650 
Mules and Horses... «+++ ce cere ce cece eeeres 512 


QUANTITY. 


VALUE. 
| $145,789 
5 000 
6,227 
11.397 
262 
675 
210 
1 596 
204 
5.836 
5.030 


7,753 





4.640 
31,82 
69.850 
33.012 

3.046 

12s 

2,310 
19.265 
18,105 

4.030 

on 
yO) 

2 ow 

90 

3.180 

11,883 
280 
4,930 
ad 

160 
200 
300 
1,000 
100 
600 
30 
3.372 
107 860 
32.485 

3.300 
41,000 





} $819,516 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Missouri Coal. 
Irs Quantrry, Quarry, Prices, Prospects, &c , &c. 
“Carrying Coal to New Castle.” 
OLD SONG. 

Sense and spirit should be developed from the heads and hearts 
of the people, in order that coal and fron may be developed from 
the fields and mines in their possession. 

To find fault is easy, to find wisdom is hard. 

Bringing coal and iron to Missouri, and thereby losing as now 
$7,000,000 a year, while Missouri has not a dollar to spare, and 
wore coal aad iron than she can use to the end of the world, is a 
fault. 

Sending coal and iron from Missouri, which contains $500,000, - 
000,000 worth, to all the places on this continent, which now im- 
port from lands more distant; and in return bringing to Missouri 
the dollars which are now being paid to those more distant lands 
for coal and iron, and at the same time saving in Missouri the 
$7,000,000 she lost by importing coal and iron during the year 
1855: this is wisdom. 

The people and the legislature of Missouri have already devel- 
oped some of their sense and spirit, asis proved by the liberal and 
judicious Railroad System and Geological Survey of Missouri. 

Accifrate intelligence is gained, by the report on the Geological 
Survey, regarding the coal and iron resources of Missouri, which 
were represented in the ‘‘Iron Man of Missouri,”? Februarv, 1856, 
Western Journal & Civilian, vol. 15, page 202. 

Positive information is given by the Freight Tariff on the Pacific 
Railroad, regarding the transportation of coal and iron to various 
distances, from 5 to 125 miles, which Freight Tariff was determin- 
ed on the lst of March, 1856, and may be used as a good basis 
for calculations of costs in carrying these as well as other resources 
of the State to the various distances along the lines of the other 
roads penetrating the coal and iron regions. 

This important knowledge of the resources and of their freight- 
costs in various portions of Missouri, obtained by the Geological 
Survey and the Railroad System, which is a result of the partial 
development of the sense and spirit of the people and of the legis- 
lature of Missouri is producing an earnest end energetic movement 
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toward the development of the resources of the fields of coal and 
mountains of iron ia the possession of the people. 

And when the sense and spirit of the people is more fully devel- 
oped,—at least so far that they can see in their minds and fee} in 
their hearts the wisdom there is in saving the $7,000,000 a year, 
which they lost by importing coal and iron to Missouri in 3855, 
and the increased wisdom there is in the policy of supplying all 
places on this continent which are now dependent on England, 
though more accessible to Missouri, with the products of coal ana 
iron; and in return gathering unto themselves the gold and silver 
which beretofore has been and now is taken away from America to 
England,—the amount of which to all foreign countries for i1roDp and 
steel during the year ending June 30th, 1555, was $22,980,728, 
as shown in connection with the **Iron Man of Missouri’? above al- 
luded to,—-when the sense and spirit of Missourians is developed 
fully enough to sce and feel the wisdom oi the pohcy by which they 
would save all of the $7,000,000" @ year, and gain at jeast a 
larg: portion of the S2U,00U0,000 @ year,—more than all that 
which is paid out of the Mississippi vailey—then they will prepare 
and pass laws to promote their mining and manufacturing inter- 
t ard invite for investment capital ip joint stoek 


‘ 1 ; , 
ests. ang mvest 


companies, with freedom from taxation and free banking facilities 
on State bonds. 
And when the sense and spirit of Missourians is thus fully de- 


d—every citizen witiin ber limits rivalling each other ¢n favor 


velo] 
if this policy—priding himself on being an **lrom Man of Mis- 


sour’ — then the earnesc agi energetic movement, tuward the de- 


‘ 


velopment of the resources of the fields of coal and mountains of 
iron in the possession of the people, which is now starting, will 
progress With persevering activity through ages of posterity, build- 
ing up the State into a stracture of substantial and splendid civil- 
ization and refinement. 


Who now living wil! not basten this result, that he may witness 
f the Iron Man of Missouri with the Iron Lord of 


. | 
" " ‘; , 
the CiVii CONUICL Oi 


th 
—— on 

> Imi rs Iron Tro Missourt tn 1855: 
Ohio Valley Pig Ire Datlhly Lemmesse@e, ---+06 cece coon vere cane ° $! 0.0 
jnio V I +. 2 ‘ Sheet Iron, &e © eceece spose ° 2.050.000 
Seotch Pig I . & Plats. sceoce cot 6S =6066 | védees C0620 © seecee eee FEAL 
Rails Iron, bngland. +++. © C6 oe Cee oe Oh eres see8 8 econ Seve eee 650 00 
Hardware. Cutlery. Guns, Ste & from Europe, Atlantic States 

and the Ohio Valley—lLron nut above estimated, about-..---- sees 2,000,000 


$7,090,000 
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England and aid in the glorious struggle of Domestic Industry by 
which the bondage of English iron despotism will be broken, the 
material as well as political Independence of America declared and 
maintained, and England compelled to repay to Missouri the trib- 
utes she is now exacting from America in gold? 

One of the main lines of industry to be pursued in order to re- 
alize the peaceful triumph of Missouri over English Arts is in the 
developmen: of the greatest producer of Arts—the great essential 
producer evea of lron:—Coal. 

By the Iron Man of Missouri it was shown, on the record author- 
ity of Prof. Swallow, State Geologist, that the coal-beds of Mis- 
souri can furnish 100,000,000 tons per annum for the next 1,300 
years. So far then as concerns the quantity of Missouri coal, pos- 
itive information is gained. The locality of it is along the lines of 
the Pacific, the North Missouri & the Hanniba! & St. Joseph Rail- 
roads and along the Des Moines and Missouri rivers. 

Prof. Swa!low adds that *tregular coal measures, also, exist in 
Ralls, Montgomery, Callaway, St. Charlies and Sc. Louis; and 
local deposits of cannel and bituminous coal in Moniteau, Cole, 


Morgan and prob ably in other counties.”’ 


» 
states that the coal formation in St. Louis County ** ceupies an 


Dr. B. F. Shumard, Paleontologist and Assistant Geologist 


area of about 160 square miles, and lies chiefly in the north-east 


portion of the county.” 


From the minute data given in his report 
in regard to the three fFeams, and the thickness of each, it is found 
that these 100,000 acres of coal fields in St. Louis county contain 


at least 480,000,000 tons of coal. 


Although the locality and the quantity of Missouri coal, is now 
well known, by virtue of the Geological Survey, yet another fact 
of vast importance—the quality—has not yet been conclusively 
determined by the same scientific and practical authority. Various 
skil!ful analyses, and trials on a large scale, will probably be re- 
ported next year, by the energetic officer in charge of the Survey. 
This task is Iaborious, and the owners of the coal should co-oper- 
ate with the Geologist, by sending from all the leading coal beds 
in the State, one ton for trial. _ 

But as the minds of many sensible and enterprising men in Mis- 
soari are blinded with the opinion that Missouri coal is **poor,” 
“won't coke,” ‘can’t make gas,” ‘‘ain’t fit to make iron with,” 
&c., &e., &e.; and by means of this blind opinion, the progress of 
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the earnest and energetic movement now starting toward the de- 
velopment of the fields of Missouri coal and mountains of Missouri 
iron, has been and is now impeded ; it becomes the duty of every 
enlightened Publicist to remove the impediment, throw off the clouds 
of prejudice, and open the eyes and hearts of every man in Mis- 
Bouri to @ just appreciation of the virtues whieh have been found 
by scientific and Cisinterested men who have analyzed the qualities 
of Missouri coal. 

And when the facts now scientifically ascertained are universally 
disclosed and popularly understood, and the relative quantity and 
quality of Missouri coal is compared with the most famous coals of 
England and America, then will the eyes not only of Missourians, 
but of the civilized world be opened with astonishment at the bril- 
liant prospect shining in the dawn of Missouri glory. 

With much, laborious research, among other sources of inform- 
ation, we have closely examined the ‘Report of Experiments on 
the evaporative power and other properties of coals, made under 
authority of the Navy Department of the United States; by Walter 
R. Johnson.”” This is a work of 607 pages, octavo, read and re- 
fered to the Committee on Naval Affairs, June Sth, 1844. 

Without dilating on the immense amount of information con- 
tained in this voluminous report, we will herein present a Table of 
Analysis of Coal, eulled from the various portions of the Report, 
and prepared with accurate averages, representing the quality of 
coal in 14 different localities, throughout Great Britain and United 
States, including the Osage, Missouri, Coal with the most famous 
in the world: 

Tuble of Analysis of Coal from 14 Locahlies in Great Brilain 
and United States. 


Moist- Oh. Vola Fixnea . Earthy Ratio of vola- 











ire. tile matter carbon. matter. tle tocarbon. 
Lehigh, Pa «+++.- seue cose | Beet 2.938 88.603 6.112 
“Natural coke,” Va..-+++ «+++ 1.116 11.977 75H OR1L It 826 1:6.2688 
Neti's Cumbesland, Md....-. 2455 1¥.675 74.527 w3is 1:5.58 
Cambria County, Pa. «.+-++-. rz 19975 ©6.9IS 12.206 1:3 485 
Clover Hitl. Va..--cece cecese 1.3239 31.648 5H.83) 10.972 3:1.7929 
Midlothian (average) Va---- 2.455 20.796 53012 34,537 1:13.78 
Liverpool. Lugland..-+ ++-++ R92 39.587 54.899 4.622 1:1.513 
New Castle, England-.--++<- 1.346 28.3!2 665808 3-756 1:2.3539 
Scotch, Scotland ----++. sceces 3.013 38.837 48 812 9.338 1:1 2569 
Pittsburg, Pa.. +++. ooo sone oo | 3.987 41.538 63350) 3715} 1:2.0139 
Canneltor, Ind e-ssee ce eres es 2597 33.992 59.469 3.942) 1:1.7495 
( aseyrille, Ky- oreces coos ee 2.15) 30669 44.493 23 687 1:1.45 
Wheeling. Va, «-++++ +. coves | 1414 42.626 52.030 3.930 1:1.22 
Osage river, Mo «+++ «eee 1.67 41.83 51.16 5.34 3:1.223 


Average of 14 localities. «++. 1.721) 28.317 41,126) 8.834 
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From which table it appears that the Osage, Missouri, eoal has 
less moisture and less earthy matter, and presumtively more com- 
bustible elements than the average of all the other coals; and fur- 
ther that it excels in all these points the average of the Liverpool, 
New Castle aud Scotch coals, which themselves, on an average, as 
appears from calculations derivable from the above table, excel in 
all these points the average of all the above mentioned coals, as is 
illustrated by the following Tablé of Analysis of Missouri Coal and 
average of foreign and average of all. 

Table of Analysis of Missouri Coal and Average /inalysis ef 
Foreign and af Choice American and Foreign Coals. 





, a M te'Oth. Vola-: Fixed Earthy 
eapaaeies: | ure tile matter catben.lepat er. 
Mi«so ri [Osage] C RB. . cae Wee betes ctoee 1.47 11.83 51.16 5.34 
Aver’eot lave pool, New Castle& Scotch « val 1.7 35.578 765 5.905 
Average choice foreign aod American coals 1.72 28 317 | 61.126 8 X54 


The above mentioned analysis of Missouri (Osage) coal was 
published in the Western Journal, vol. 6, page 233, in connection 
with an article on the Mineral Weaith of Missouri, and the move- 
ment made by the Callaway Mining and Manufacturing Co. to 
open their **Mammoth’’ and cheir **Mastodon”’ mines on the north 
side of, and about five miles from the Missouri river, and near the 
mouth of the Osage. 

The **Mastodon Bank”’ has been tested and found to be cannel 
coal—T5 feet thick, and in appearance it resembles the Osage coal. 

We have heard not much about the progress of the movement 
made by the Callaway Mining and Manufacturing Co., since their 
mine was tested in 1851. The Company was chartered in 1847, 
and consisted of Philadelphians, who were reported in 1851 as 
owning about 3000 acres of land, embracing the Mammoth and 
Mastodon coal beds, lying from 4 to 5 miles from the Missouri 
river, near Cote Sans Dessein, and that the whole tract is a con- 
tinuous coal field, that the out-crop along the bluff varied from 3 
to 10 feetin thickness of seam, which, by sinking ashaft at the Mam- 
moth Bank, was proved to be 24} feet thick, that the line of a 
railroa’ had been located 5 miles Jong, connecting the Mastodon 
Bank with the river, that the ground was broke and a portion of 
the road graded. 

During 1855 the rails arrived, and we hear that the road will be 


in operation this spring, 1856. 
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The first train of freight cars ran from St. Louis to Jefferson 
City, 125 miles, on the Pacific Railroad, Monday March 4, 1856. 

At the mouth of the Osage river, 116} miles from St. Louis, 
which is nearly opposite the Mastodon mine, or at L’Ours Creek 
Station, 1084 miles from St. Louis, more nearly opposite Cote 
Sans Dessein, this Mastodon coal may be placed on the track of 
the Pacific Railroad in car-loads of 10 tons, and brought to the 
city of St. Louis at a freight cost of $20 a car-load. 

The distance from the mine to St. Louis is stated at 120 miles. 
The Mining Co. will be at the cost of transporting the coal across 
the Missouri r'ver and altogether about 7 mies, from the mine to 
the Pacific Railroad. To determine the cost of this transportation 
is somewhat difficult; but by loading the cars at the mine, on their 
own track, and by transporting the coal in the cars across the river 
on boats and thus bringing it to St. Louis without the labor of re- 
handling the coal on the way, doubtless, immense cost would be 


, 
saved. 


As it is impossible, at present, to arrive at exact figures of the 


total cost attending a bushel of coal from the Mastodon mine to 


the city of St. Louis, since, from al] that we have been able to 


learn on the object, no positive p'an of transportation has yet been 
determined upon, and we have as yet been unable to hear a word 
direct from the Mining Co. on this subject, it may be advisable, in 
order to throw some light on the question, to assume certain rea- 
sonable data by which one may arrive, as nearly as possible, at 
present, to a settlement of this question. 

In the Minang Magazine, of April, 1850, vol. 4, pages 233 to 
237, we finda treatise on the **Cost of mining the coai and getting 
it to market.”’ 

And from this treatise we will copy a portion of an ‘Estimate 
of the cost of getting out a ton of Cumberland coal and sending 
the same to market, based upon a trade of 50,000 tons the first 


yeur. 

Expenses inside, cents. 
Mice ctintcin vy dettnstsocicn debian edecnsdednbapeeae 
Labor om trackway......0.c-ccccsesssseccsecacsce 1.20 
Salary of chief miner and weighing............. 1.71 
Props, ties and cap pieces......ceereceesers sovee 1.628 
Oak scantling for trackway.........ss00000-00. 1.10 

: 


From Tiss. serves cssscccseecescccsdstdcdecesdeecces | * OO 
Ventilation, repairs and renewal of tools,..... 90 
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ee 





Oil and axle grease.......ceecececeserereseeeeeees -70 
Repairs cars: 

SIP ON ANON ca nensgueadanenseseonaseas nae cn 

EE cations sens soeuheoesin aadotaweatenaoiesietts 56 

Renewal ....... veenul beaded iiiesidcscsouscediesccs | ae 
Loading into large cars: 

Weighing and manifesting.............. evenscees - 100 

A in ce ctintiteinn madanpilenndinatitesimennnies Sia . 2 00—2.90 
Generai Expenses : 

Superintendent...........+0+ pioktanonpeasnse sauene 3. 

BRN Gcdevsescensbadeeshsa Diihidian saduagebeans teas ~ ae 

Contingent and Miscellaneous.............0+0. 2. —5.87 

Costing per ton, delivered into the large cars 56 cts. 


That this item, thus arrived at, may be more thoroughly under- 
stood, we will quote from the letter, dated Mount Savage, Md., 
Feb. 26th, 1855, and addressed to R. G. Rankin, Esq., N. York, 
written by the author of the above estimate, C Slack, Esq., who 
comments on the above estimate as follows : 

“The paper relative tothe cost of mining a ton of coal and send- 
ing it to market, was prepared with great care, and I commend 1t 
to your confidence as the result of close investigation uf the sub- 
ject. I have had occasion, in the course of several years’ experi- 
ence, to know, that placing the items of saning at 35 cents per 
ton (the present rate paid,) the average cost of the coal placed 
upon the cars, in quantities not exceeding the rate of 50,000 tons 
per annum, cannot be less than 56 cents. I have seen estimates 
of various companies, who place the rate ranging from 49 to 55: 
and in regard to the extent which a larger trade might affect the 
rate, | would give it as my opinion, that mining 75,V00 tons per 
annum, it might be reduced to 53 cents; 100,000 tons to 49 cents, 
&c. In a business of the magnitude of 8UU,VUU tons per annum, 
I believe ( placing the item of mining at 30 cents, to which I think 
that feature will be ultimately and permanently reduced.) the 
coal could be placed on the cars at 42 or 43 cents per ton.”’ 

We would here add that Mr. Rankia, remarking on Mr. Slack’s 
estimate, says that his **long experience and practical knowledge 
give to his opinions great value. His estimates may be relied on 
with entire confidence.”’ 

Assuming then that this item may be relied upon; and taking 
for granted, as has been intimated to us, by the Chief Engineer of 
the Pacific Railroad, that a special contract might be made to 
transport 50,000 tons of coal a year, from the Osage river to St. 


Louis, at the cost of $20 a car load of 10 tons, which would pay 
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$100,000 a year to the Pacific Railroad, and be only $2.00 a ton, 
we find that the amount of these two items: loadirg the coals at the 
mine, at O6 cents per ton, and transporting it—say 112 miles, at 
$2.00 per ton, amounts to only $2.5€ per ton. Yet the cost of 
transporting the coal from the mine to the Pacific Railroad—-say 
8 miles—remains undetermined. In consideration of crossing the 
river on boats especially designed for transporting loaded cars, 
allowing the Mining Co about one third as much for the ® miles, as 
is allowed the Pacific Railroad for 112 miles, it may be proved 
reasonable to estimate this cost at 66 cents per ton; and then al- 
lowing the Coal Co. 1 cent a bushel: 28 cents per ton, as their 


ba 
profit on the coal, this result may be stated as follows: 
Original! price of coal in the mine per ton......... 2S cents 
Cost of mining and loading Cars......0..ceceereeeess ob 
Fre ght 8 miles to USB ZO TIVE 2... cccceccccccececoce 66 
Freight, 112 miles, to St. Louis...............0s00« $2.00 
PORE GUE Bt CRs BAR scccccencctqentancteepeccapens $3.50 


Value of the 50,000 tons $175,000. 

Price in St. Louis, 12} cents a bushel. 

Pittsburg coal delivered on the wharf at St. Louis commands 
25 cents a bushel. 

Although the price of the Mastodon coal of Missouri may range 
at first from 15 to 20 cents a bushel in St. Louis, it will doubtless 
relieve Missouri from heavy importations from other States, both. 
for gas and coke purposes, and stimulate the activity of the iron 
and every other manufacturing pursuit. 

The St. Louis Gas Light Co., in the report for the year ending 
November 30th, 1855, state that the Pittsburg coal received by 
them during the year was 312,000 bushels. 

The Excelsior Stove Works of Mr. Filley alone make a yearly 
demand of 50,000 bushels, orits equivalent in coke, while the Em- 
pire Stove Works, Eagle Foundry, Mississippi and Washington, 
together with various other iron establishments of St. Louis, cun- 
sume directly, as is estimated by those conversant with this trade, 
about 138,000 bushels more, making the whole amount imported 
from Pittsburg to St. Louis during 1855, about 500,000 bushels, 
which at the firm price of 25 cents a bushel on the wharf, makes 
$125,000. 

Estimates formed by close observers, represent that the amount 
of Pittsburg coal used in the various other cities along the Missis- 
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sippi river from lowa to Louisiana, now annually equals the amount 
of it used in St. Louis, which added together are 1,000,000 bush- 
els, and price over $250,000. 

The Lehigh [ Anthracite] coal is also imported to Missouri. About 
350 tons of this coal, costing $20 a ton, were consumed by the Ex- 
celsior Stove works in 1855; and they expect to use, during 1856, 
at least 400 tons, having a standing order for 50 tons a month, 
price now, March, 185, in New Orleans $11 a ton. The present 
demand for Lehigh coal in St. Louis equals about 800 tons a year, 
price last year $20 a ton, total cost $16,000. Price falling. 

In the Journal & Civilian for February, 1856, we stated, on 
the authority of a coal merchant, who had been anxious to learn 
exact figures of the Coai Business of St. Louis, and who, to gain 
that end, had then visited three mines in Illinois and five mines in 
Missouri, and learned the exact amount they had turned out during 
1855, and, from his general knowledge of the business of the re- 
maining mines in the neighborhood of St. Louis, on both sides of 
the river, had formed an opinion of the whole amount of Illinois 
und Missouri coal consumed in St. Louis during 1855, that the 
largest estimate was 14,600,000 bushels, which at 11 cents a bush- 
el, is $1,606,000. 

Since then, this opinion has been confirmed in various ways, and 
as an illustration we will herein state the last case. 

Early in Mareh, 1856, we inquired of Mr. J. R. Griffith, of the 
Belleville Coal Co., at their depot in St. Louis, his opinion on this 
subject: his answer was: put down the Illinois coal at 12,000 bush- 
els a day, for every working day, say, onan average, 300 days in 
the year; then put down the Missouri coal at about three times that 
amount. We did so, and arriving at his opinion, as any one else 
may, on the same data, found that, according to it, the yuantity 
of Ilinois coal brought to St. Louis yearly was 3,600,000 bushels, 
and of Missouri coals 10,800,000 bushels: total amount 14,400,- 
000 bushels, which, at 11 cents a bushel, is $1,584,000. 

In answer to the question about the average yearly price of the 
Illinois coal, Mr. Griffith replied that an estimate might be formed 
from the contract made by Mr. Edward Boyle, of the O’Sullivan 
Iron Works, with the Belleville Coal Co., for 150 bushels a day, 
during 1856, at 12 cents a bushel: that being the lowest contract 


made. 
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A continued stream of customers was flowing in and out of the office 
of the depot, while the above, with other intelligence, was commu- 
nicated by the gentlemanly proprietor; many of the customers 
making solicitous re-applications, on orders previously made, and 
that could not be filled on account of the number of demands. The 
price cheerfully paid at the office was 18 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Griffith, although overrun with business, very politely fur- 
ther informed us that the Belleville coal was brought about 15 miles 
by the Belleville Railroad, at a cost of $5 a car load of about 10 
tons, the Coal Co. loading and unloading the cars, with a penalty, 
after 24 hours. At the Railroad Depot the coal is transfered from 
ears to waggons, and brought about two miles to the Coal Depot 
in the city. Ferriage 60 cents for a two horse load, averaging— 
from 1 to 2 tons—from 28 to 56 bushels. City Weighers charge 
25 cents for weighing a load. 

The estimate of the business of the Belleville Coal Co. for 1356 
is, at present demand and supply, 1000 bushels a day, for the 300 
days: 300,000 bushels. 

The Belleville Coai Co. is composed of individual companies, of 
coal merchants in Belleville, and Mr. Griffith conducts the Belle- 

lle coal business in St. Louis. 

Mr. Boyle, proprietor of the O'Sullivan Iron Works, informs us 
thar the Belleville coal, works, in his fires, nearly as well as the Pitts- 
burg coal; and, as the mining is extended in the bed, the coal im- 
proves in quailty. 

The coal of Belleville may soon be proved to be the richest 
source of wealth to that rapidly prospering city. 

From the above facts and estimates of consemption of coal in 
St. Louis in 1855, including Lehigh, Pittsburg, Illinois and Mis- 
souri coals, which facts and estimates may now be considered ag 
positively ascertained, we will table their amount in dollars as 


follows: 


Lehigh [Anthracite] coal........ crseeccesereeegQe 16,000 
Pittsburg [coke and coal].....+.-+.-..000 sees 125,000 


Illinois coal, at 12} cents a bushel............ 450,000 
Missouri [St. Louis] coal, at 10} cents a b. 1,134,000 





Total amount consumed in St. Louis during 1855,$1,725,000 


A difference of from one to two cents, above the average, 11 
cents, is allowed in favor of the Illinois, on account of ite superior 
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quality, over the St. Louis County coal. The estimate of 41 cents 
a bushel, as an average of the amount of the two together, is main- 
tained by calculating Lilinois coal at 124 cents a bushel, and Mis- 
sours [St. Louis County} coal at 10} cents a bushel, in the pro- 
portions stated, } Illinois, } Missouri, as may be preved by multi- 
plying their total amount of bushels, 14,400,000 by 11. These 
are practically and theoretically aceurate prices. 

In addition to the above, if the Callaway Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. bring their Mastodon, cannel coal, to St. Louis, at the 
rate herein before presented, say, dering the first year at the cost 
to the consumer of 1 cents a bushel, and in quantities equal to 
50,000 tons a year, as estimated: these 50,000 tons, being 1,400,- 
000 bushels, at 15 cents a bushel, amount in value to $210,000. 
If the practical value of this Mastodon coal should be proved to be 
equal to its scientific interest, doubtless the demand and the sup- 
ply of this amount will be made during the present year.. 

We will therefore add to the total amount of coat yearly con- 





RR ae scstanset $1,725,000 
Mastodon [Mo.] eoal, 15 cents SRE SEs 210,000 
Total amount of coal fcr 1856...........0. ceseeses $1,950,000 


By driving on the iron and other manufacturing business in §t. 
Louis, at the progressing rate desired, advised and positively an- 
ticipated, in addition to all the ubove calculations, the Belleville 
Railroad Co. may be called upon, before next summer, to trans- 
port, for the [Beleher] *‘Iron & Coal Co.,” the “St. Ciair Coal 
Co.,”? and for Goalby & Co., from 15,000 to 20,000 bushels a day. 
Should plans, now laid in this line be realized, it will be necessary 
during the year to add from $500,000 to $750,000 to the above 
table of coal for 1856. 

Assuming a point belowthe average of these two estimates, and 
re-arranging the last table, we present the fo!lowing as a fair 
Prospective Table of tne Coal Trade vj St. Louis for 1856. 


Renewal of amount of 1855.....cccccccccececcscccscccseces $1,725,000 

Mastodon [Mo. Pacific R. R.} at 15 cents a bushel... 210,000 

Ulinois Cos. [ Belleville R. R.]} at 123 * “* .. 600,000 

Total prospective »mount for 1856............ o++ee $2,935,000 
pros} ’ 


To this will, doubtless, be added, before the close of the year, 
large amounts of fine cannel coal from Cole county, west of Jeffer- 
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son City, nearly 140 miles from St. Louis, also from the mine dis- 
covered on the line of the North Missouri Railroad, about 10 miles 
from St. Louis, beneath the micaceous sandstone in the field indi- 
cated by Dr. Shumard, Paleontologist and Assistant Geologist, as 
represented by the ‘‘Iron Man of Missouri.” 

But that this great increase of coal business may be realized, 
and as the question of the guadity of Missouri cval is the great 
leading one now necessary to be distinctly understvod, in order that 
capitalists may be thoroughly advised of the profits to be derived 
from the manufacture of Missouri iron from the ore; and, as, if, 
from a variety of experiments on the coal of all the largest.and 
most accessible fields, certain, uniformly superior results are gain- 
ed, thousands of skillful workmen, and millions of foreign money 
may be invited and received from Europe by Missouri during 1357; 
it becomes the manifest duty of the State,—if the handreds of 
private owners of these fields are too poor in spirit,—in cash or 
otherwise to co-operate in ascertaining this secret of wealth, most 
fit for a statesman of Missouri to know ;—we say, it becomes the 
manifest duty of the State, as soon as possible, to settle this main, 
material question, on which thousands of people and miilions of 
money are depending. 

The present appropriation of $25,000, for the continuation of 
the Geological Survey of Missouri, is not sufficient, with the ful- 
fillment of other obligations, to meet the expense of the trials of 
the qualities of the various coals, onso large ascale asis requisite, 
for their practical as well as scientific demonstration. 

Two tons, 56 bushels, should be employed on the trials of each 
samp!e. 

From 30 to 50 samples of various of the best mines, most acces- 
sible by rivers or railroads, in different portions of the State, might 
soon be brought to St. Louis, at the cost of the owners of the 
mines, and they, in conjunction with parties interested in the iron 
business, might easily raise a fund sufficient to make both scien- 
tific and practical tests and trials of the quality of each sample of 
coal, by furnace cokings and by skillful analyses of the various 
coals and of their respective cokes. 

If the State Geologist, Prof. Swallow, who is liberal in his sen- 
timents, should feel unauthorized, according to the law and his com- 
mission, to co-operate in such an enterprise; we trust that an effort 
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will be made this spring to effect it exclusively by the private means 
of our public-spirited men, 

The vast importance of this question demands a complete and 
speedy solution. 


NOTE. 
Since the above was written, in a conversation on this unknown subject, 
Rudis indigestaque moles, 
Rude and undigested heap, 
of coal business. which was **without form and void?’ of system, we have been 
advised by a high-minded and honorable gentieman and publie-spirited man, who 
is not an owner, either in coal-mines or iron mountains, but who is magnanimous 
as unpretending; that if the owners of the coal fields of Missouri would send from 
the varions mines of the State samples of two tons for trial to St. Louis, he alone 
would encounter the costs of the coking trials. 

Let then the owners of coal-fields in the counties of St. Lonis, St. Charles, 
Ralls, Montgomery, Callaway, Morgan, Cooper, Pettis, Johnson, Saline Lafay- 
ette, Jackson, and as many more of the coal counties of North Missouri, along 
the line of the North Missouri and of the Hann’bal & St. Joseph Railroads send 
their samples to St. Louis, or communicate with us, and we will privately inform 
them who will try the coking qualities of their coal, and thereby add thousands 
of dollars to many of the individual owners of the coal-mines, and miilions of 
dollars to the State. 

And now if the owners of the fi-lds of coal, and mountains of iron, in Mis- 
souri, together with the Pacific, the North Missouri, and the Hannibal & St. 
Taseph, tre South-West Missouri & the Iron Mountain Kailroads, who are all, 


financial'y, deeply interested in the result, could agree to engage the services of 
a distinguished chemist, to determine the qualities, and especially the genuine 
coke elements, of the Missouri coals, on a liberal system,— 
“A copsummation 
Devortly to be wished,”’ 

then, in conjunction with the leading spirit alluded to in the first part of this note, 
the soluticn of this question of the Qvatiry or Missourr Coat ror THE MAN- 
reacture or Mrssourt lrox, which is of the vastest importance to the prosper- 
ity of the State, woald be speedily and completely presented to the world. 

As additiona! information on coke and its relation to voal, we quote the fol- 
lowing: 
From the Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket-Book, by Chas H. Haswell. En 

gineer in Chief, U. S. Navy, page 225, on the subject of combustion: 
CoKE. 

“Sixty bushels* New Castle coals ['umps] will make 92 bushels good coke, 
and 60 bushels [fine] will make 85 bushels of a similar quality. 

“60 bushels New Castle and Pictou coal [one h-If of each) make 84 bushel 
inferior; 60 bushels Pictou or Virginia coal, make 75 bushels of bad. 

“A bu-«hel of the hest coke weighs 32 pounds. 

“The production of coke by weight is about 3 that of the coal. 

“Coal furnishes 60 to 70 per cent. of coke by weight. 

**1 pound in a common loc ‘motive boiler will evaporate 7} pounds water at 
212° into steam.” 








* Winchester bushel —2! 50.42 enbic inches. 
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Having obtained additional data direct!y on thie subject,—from the Geol- 
ogical Report of Dr. D. D Owen, on the Coal District of the Saline Coal and 
Manufacturing Co., of Southern Illinois, we have compiled and present the fol- 


fowing: 


Taere oe Avarygis of Coat rrom Sattne ann Oruer LocaLitigs. 
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As it is seen from the last analyses of Missouri coa!. that Dr. Owen differs 


widely from Prof. Johnson on the question of earthy matter in the Missouri 

Osage) coal, we deem it proper here to re-publish in full, all the comments 

made by Prof. Johnson, in the U. S. Service, on the qualities of the Missouri 

Osage River) coal. 

We quote from the Keport above alluded to, page 539 

“A snecimen from the Osage river, Missoun, had. in its dry state, a spr cic 

gravity less than |, as it floated on water. When allowed to imbibe water, it 

i was, when fully saturated, found to have a specific gravity of 1.2. kh 


Satin. af 
contained— 
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Moisture, expelled at 230° SOOO OOO Ce OR ee eee ee ote 1.67 per cent. 
Other volatile matter, - o«ve cece eesees csocee eoeeeves 41.83 “ 


Fixed carbon, «+++0. ssccce coos cece seeese esscee voce OLLIE 8 & 
Eartny matier.«++. + OOO OO OOO ee Fete ete e eee wees 5.34 
100. 


A trial for sulphur gave 0.482 per eent of that material. 

From the above analysis, the volatile is to the fixed combustible as 3:1.223. 
An analysis by the chromate of lead and the chlorate of potash, proved the com- 
bustible matter of this specimen to consist of-— 


Carben.-.-.-- ¢ seen tere ereeee coves cove seeeee B1ROD=13.642 atoms. 
coos 6 168. 6.168 * 


Hydrogen --++++ sere wens cere acre eres eens 
“ 


Oxygen, &c++++- © Pe eeee, comene 8eegee eesece oe 11.977— 1.497 





100, 


From this analysis, the computation of +vaporative power, assumed to be 
proportionate to the carbon, will give a result of 10.256 to 1 of combustible, and 
of 9.66 to 1 of the raw coal.” 

And we would add that we are advised by engineers and foremen of found- 
ries in St. Louis who have used small samples of the Osage and Callaway coals 
under their boilers and im thew furnaces, that not a particle of clinker was left 
after the combustion of the coal, to injure the condition of the grates, or the iron 
melted. 

By establishing the coal business of St. Louis on a regular system, more 
@oney might be made by many of the mine owners, as well as saved by the con- 
sumers of coal, while the price may be reiuced from 11 to 54 cents a bushel. 

Ta! ing the Florisant station mine on the North Missouri Railroad, as an 


illustration, we find 


Cost of coal unmimeubes «ccc ceccee covece esses per ton 2R cents. 
Cost of mining and loading Car8-+++++s+e cere rere & 56 OC 
Cost of freight 10 inileg. «cecse coes cere eneere rece 42 « 





Total cost of coal in St, Louis ..--++++ «+++++ «+++per ton$1.26 cents. 

As there are 28 bushels in a ton, the total cost of this coal in St, Louis, is 44 
cents. Allow | cent more on a bushel, to the coal-merchant for delivering the 
coal at the deor of the consumer and we realize the amount predicted : 54 cents 
a bushel. 

Thus, in the use of coal only, by virtue of the North Missouri Railroad and 
the establishment of a regular system in ccal-business, the people of St. Louis 
may save, every year, severei hundred thousand dollars. 

By establirhing a similar system in Illinois. and by bu‘iding a Bridge across 
the Mississippi river, among other immense savings, the [Illinois coal could be 
brought by the Belleville, the Otio & Mississippi and uther railroads of Illinois 
to St. Louis, 7 cents a bushel cheaper than it is now. 

Applying this difference of price to the business of the year, 1855 : 3,600,000 
bushels, there would have been saved $252,000,—more than a quarter of one 


million dollars. And as plans are now laid, to double, in St. Louis, the amount 


of Illinois coal-business during 1856, we may reasonably estimate, with the Sys- 

tem suggested and Bridge constructed, the citizens of St. Louis would save, in the 

item of only the Iilinois Coal Trade, during 1857, $500,000; which, with other 

sums thus saved, by measures of Public Economy, should be invested in Institu- 

tiens for the p:omotion of Seience and the Arts, Education and Christian Charity 
vu 
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American Progress. 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS 


BY L. L. C. 
— 


Tarn from the petty discords of the day, 
That hang like mists around the rising san, 
Broken, dispersed, or catehing from his light 
A rosy flush, across their darkest frown. 
Turn to our lend, that still calls down f:om heaven, 
Its warmest smile and blessing. Still her march, 
Godlike and earnest, stretches to the goal 
Of happiness and freedom. She has given 
To every treasury some noble gift ; 
Science hath spoken—at her bold command, 
Behold the tunnel pierced, the ravine filled, 
The obstacles of nature cast aside, 
The railway’s track of fire, still pressing on 
Into the wilderness. Thick overhead, 
The electric messenge:s are weaving fast 
A gleaming network in the shining skies. 
The white winged ships, the ocean steamers fly 
With roval freights to every distant port. 
Amid the thousand flags, the sea breeze fans, 
ur eager eyes find still, the floating stars, 

e loftiest there. Beneath their radiant folds 
The tyrant quails, the oppressed in safety rest. 
The might , the guardian of the free, 
Kindles afresh its “intellectual fre,’’ 

And from its ‘mental magazine,” calls forth 
The weapons of an all resistiess power. 

Men of pure thought, and lofty brow arise, 
And poetry and sculpture come to bless 

Our young Republic with their classic glow. 

And still the rs | is onward. Homan wit! 

Is waking to a knowledge of its strength, 
And bringing every hidden treasure forth. 
Now, the vast Nation with prophetic hand 
Points to the far Pacific, and lays down 

A pathway for the iron hoof of steam, 

Connecting by its sinuous line of flame 

Two oceans, and the inland tide that drains 
An empire’s breadth in its descending flow; 

as will the wealth of East and West pour forth 
nto this glorious Valley, and the spires 

Of cities, that will rival ancient Tyre, 

Spring up by magic on tts fertile banks—) 

hat though the treacherous stream, the trackless sands, 
The granite mountain piercing to the clouds, 
Sheula seek to bar its progress. They will yield 
Before the undaunted arms, that whee! along 
The car of labor, and are ever found 
Foremost, whene’er their country cails for aid. 
And farther still and far the light is cast— 

A voice from California’s golden beach 

And Oregon’s majestic shore, hath sent 

A thrilling mardate oer Pacific’s waves— 

Isle after isle has caught the joyous ery, 

Till every epicy grove, and heathen shrine 
Rings out the glad Eureka ! On, they press, 
These messengers of power and peace to men— 
The enlightening influence of advancing mind 
The thousand wonders of the magic touch 

Of science on the hidden wealth of earth, 
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And holier, brighter far, the sacred rays 
Piercing the cloed that superstition spreads 
O’er suinmer’s realm, and nature's calm retreats, 
An threwing round the [dol’s ghastly shade, 
The elorious hale of the Christian’s cross. 

« ith such a field for labor, who would turn 
From the Herculean task, the future spreads 
Before the untiring spirit of ttre age, 

To linger o’er the trophies of the pasty 

And folding up their energies, sft down 

Content with what the mighty ten of yore 

Gave to tne generations, which they blest. 

We cannot stay the torrent, if we would, 

Or far the sail, or idly rest the oar. 

The vast machiner a startled world 

Hath waked te sudden action. It bestows 
Unnumbered iron sinews, Where the arm 

Of human weakness Wrought. With lavish hand 
Does Nature read her willing vassals forth, 
Wien Gens calls. The hoar seems hastening on, 
When knowledge o’er the earth, shall spread her flood, 
As wat-rs oer the sea—and mystic hands 

Are trembling to let fall millerial folds 

Around the sin and sorrow of mankind. 


HaeLewoow, Pixs Co., Mo. 





THE PLAINS. 
( Continued from page 445, Vol. 10, Western Journal.) 


BY FRANCOIS DESMONTAGNES, 


ON renner 


Which relates in on impartial manner how the Pawnees surprised the Packsad- 
die Exploring Expedition, and how that celebrated body turned around 
afterwards and surprised itself. 

** Tle awoke to hear his eentries shrick, 
To arms! they come ! the Greek, the Greek !?—MAnco Boz7ani«- 


“Por very joy in « glorious name, 
He rushed where danger stuod ; 
And that Banner plume, like a winged flame, 
Streamed o’ er the field of blood. 
His followers loved to gaze, 
Un bis form with a ferce delight, 
A« it towered shove the battle'y blaze, 
A pillar midst the ight.”’—-BANWER oF MURAT. 


As poets are said to avail themselves of a peculiar license in the way 
of turning and twisting their various themes, and ofter dodging around 
them so carelessly es to leave them entirely to the imagination of the 
reader, and as historians are frequently, as a matter of necessity, sup- 
posed to be ubiquitous, it is but fair to presume that chroniclers of im- 

nt enterprises, and more especially those of the Xenophonian 
school, should also enjoy some corresponding peindagee. and be per- 
mitted now and then to diverge for a while from the direct line of de- 
tail, and dash off like the hunters we have mentioned, to a greater or 
less distance into adjoining grounds. In this veracious volume we have 
resolved to attempt a few harmless manoeuvres of this sort, even at 
the peril of our bones over some unseen dog town or slumbering bull ; 
as we hope thereby to catch a glimpse of many a snug little wonder 
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lying off the road, which would otherwise remain unnoticed for sev- 
eral centuries yet to come. 

Still, it must not be inferred by the anxiows reader from all this 
galloping out and in of the lively members of the glorious centre and 
the corresponding digressions of the humble ehronicler who narrates 
their deeds, that the onward velocity of the Pack»addle Expedition, was 
the least i ed thereby, o# even likeiy to be: not at all; stop them’ 
Delay them ? not a bit, not a jot: on the contrary, that important body 
kept the even tenor of its way through thick and thin, grass, gravel, 
dog towns, buffalo and snakes, with all the sang froid with which wis- 
dom and experience are ever invested. It preserved its cool, ealm, 
modest exterior through all these ineredible trials, and the very pace at 
which it still travelled, was the identical dog-trot wh which it started 
from the Blue: It halted net under any cireumstanee, and its demean- 
or underwent no change, nor dida muscle relax at the strangest sights ; 
horned frogs skated around it, and rattlesnakes hissed in coils beneath 
it; but it wagged on like old Time for all that. It was not that kind 
of corporation whieh cared for outsiders, and as it shuffled along the 
route laid down on the map for it to follow, it never troubled its head 
at all about the price of corn, even if it did ride Uncle Sam’s long 
eared ponies. 

Whilst the two unfortunate hunters left in the rear, trudged wearily 
along on foot with strained eye, the imperturbable main body continued 
its lightning career towards the setting sun; not unlike some porten- 
tous comet dashed athwart the west, but with an amputated tail dang- 
ling and dodging far behind. 

Tr order to connect our susveys possibly, or may be to take advan- 
tage of the better zoute, or, probably, we presume, to chastise the ras- 
cally Pawnee Indians of “ these Waited States around here,’’ who had 
attacked us on a previous trip when we were onand easily seamed, 
and had plundered us of everything which like whiskey or to- 
baceo,---we crossed the fork we were following to its north bank ; 
executing this strategic movement by means of @ bric ge. 

Noi a bridge of boats or ships like that whieh Xerxes built, nor a 
Bridge of Sighs ; bat a regular out and out old fashioned Remington 
of the original kind, having very little supension, of course, but incon- 
ceivable adhesion; made up of whatever matesial cume readily to hand 
such as brush, saplings, mud, sand, leaves,and a vast amount of water 
and swearing, with some little patience, pushing, poking, powow and 
science inserted as tressel work. On this bridgeof Oaths, which 
(the bridge of cowrse}] came almost to a level with the water in the 
creek, our entire armament erossed; observatory. rickety weggons, 
officers, telescopes, race horses, loose mules, pack mules, impenetrable: 
eentre and a!!,—in perfect safety! Counting ourselmes oven several 
times, to make sure that none were lost in the passage of this modern 
Granicus,—and ascertaining our numbers to be conreet, we left the 
bridge in statu quo, or about a foot below the watey, and set off once 
more about our business, fully assured that no enemy on the traib 
would attempt to cross upon the structure after us. 

Mos ing on like a tornado at the rate of sis or seven miles in six or 
seven hours, over the splendid plain betweem the Kansas and the wat- 
ers of the Arkansas, we caused the buffalo to: reer and plunge azound 
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the region in so much terror, and threw such a general panic into the 
whole country, as would have reflected credit wpon any expedition ; 
All this, teo, without se much as a yelp from a prairie pointer or the 
whir of a burrewing owl;—these were disappearing, aan rattle- 
snake clearings began to be few and far between. ' 

Buililo seemed now part and parcel of the soil, and like shadows of 
‘ast moving clouds,—bsnd after band rolled on in countless thousands 
trom horrizon to horrizou,—roaring, fighting and tearing up the earth, 
without seeming to diminish either in toe do density. 

This was quite a spectacle at first. yet we soon became tired of it, 
and se buffalo were fast becoming bores, from the very number of the 
specimens ; and though ribs and steaks were as much in vogue as ever, 
the animals themselves as they thundered over the landscape, elicited 
no more attention from the indlexible Packsaddle Expedition than the 
gambollings of so many kittens. 

The experience of a few weeks had worked marvels, and the buoy- 
ant, madcapped youth of the Blue, had become metamorphised into » 
plodding, serious, thouglitful explorer of Smoky Hill Fork: The but- 
falo might have frolicked and thundered around lor ever, uncared for 
and unneticed only that it became neccessary now and then, to fire off a 
gun amongst them to prevent being run over by them and carried off alto- 
gether, as were the mule and horse in a previous chapter. In such 
cases, however, a single shot sufficed, and the sound of the heavy bul- 
let against some tough old robe echoing back like the spat of a brick 
aguinst a barn door, ws all that denoted the least aitention on our part 
to the circumstance and scenery which surrounded us. 

Under the circumst.nces, it was not all unreasonable that an early 
halt clways proved accep able, and the first shades of night, as a usual 
thing, found the explorers ei her preparing to turn in, or already sound 
asleep in their their philosopuic beds; for,— 

*: Early te bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
—Was a favorite maxim and most piously observed: Little episodes 
like naps and dreams, to s.y he least, were quite refreshing, and as- 
sisted materially in breaking the monotony oi the trip, and in dispel- 
ling the everlasting bu:lalo and bow de vache. 

Of these wonders we hed seen sufficient for a season, and were in 
no vein \o be much ecified by a prelonged p norama, especially as not 
a single zeaglodon er goli min» eeuld be discovered to give variety 
tothe picure. We shut our eyes, therefore, os we rade lagily along 
on our lazy mules, and slept and dreamed until we stopped, and then 
we slept and dreamed until we started, and so on, thereby keeping ou! 
in this cunning manner al! su h familiar sights as would Lave operated 
disagreeably upon our feelings. Noiwi lisianding these -ncredible ex- 
ertions, it sometimes happened that there were some on the night 
watch who fuund all sbeir efforis vain, and who discovered themselves 
to their exceeding mortification, wide awake at the very hour when 
all besides were sound asi ep;—so it happened on a beautiful night 
while eneamped on this Fark, The moou as usual was gazing down 
in its ordinary lugubrious manner upon the slumbering expedition, and 
as the snores and suorts from tent, marquee and mackinaw sounded 
softly and snusically iv the tympanum ef the vigilant night guard,— 
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the noisy little wolf or cayote chattered and barked diseordantly from 
the indistinguishable prairie like some infernal imp, laughing as im 

always do, at the miserable wretch with the gun,—whtlst the night 
breeze seemed compassionately to fan his weary brow, and with its 
soft whispers lull him to rest: and as the listener listened to the whis- 
pers of the breeze and io the chattering of the cayote, he paused for a 
moment on his beat and thought of home,—of friends, of dear ones 
there; of ~ , in fact, an endless sueeession of one thing or another 
until he fell sound esleep: His gun fell from his grasp and the ras- 
cally wolf sounded his sor He was not quite dead, when he was 
= on the shoulder and requested te report himself, which he forth- 
with set about doing without delay, as his gun seemed to have antioi- 
pated the movement and gone off in the hands of a cunning French- 
man who had remained awake for the very e, and who no soon- 
er saw the effect of the wolf and the breeze, B mat ot rushed in and secur- 
ed the useless weapon in less time than one could say Fremontia Ver- 
micularis. The resuk was an intensely interesting trial the following 
morning; The prisener was an industrious and valuable member oi 
the party,—being no other than the botanist of the company, whose in- 
defatigable industry end skill had already gathered together nity 





rare shrub and flower, which would have been passed ignorently by, 
—and whose servides in this respeet, fatiguing as they necessari 
were, should have entitled him to at least some dispensation in his 
present dilemma; but Justice was inexorable with the impertant case of 
the States vs. Degberry; fresh as a precedent, and with the French- 
man and the rifle in the opposite seale,—the unfortunate botanist went 
up like a weed: He was found guilty and sentenced to be shot of 
course, or which amounted to the same thing, to shoot from his horse 
and trudge along on foot like a menia! to Bent’s foot, situated some- 
where west of us, but at what distance no one without a map was ex- 
pected to know; say a thousand miles, more or less: A sentence 
which would have been well bestowed upon the deserving Frenchman 
whe acted as witness on the part of the proseeution. 

From this eamp, which for the sake of the easiest reference, we will 
eof! Camp Helianthus. and which is located on a steep bank of this 
Creek, about sixty miles due west of the crossing of the Santa Fe traib. 
two other chasseurs were despatched in search of the missiag horse 
and mule, whilst the main body harnessed upand moved on again at 
its usual velocity for nearly five miles, when a little pond of weeds and 
water coming in sight, we brcam exhausted and camped again for the 
night. 

"The grass was of a greener and juicier kind than we had seen sinee 
leaving the border and the mules relished it greatly; Wind N. E. or 
N. W., we forget which,—thesmometer thirty or forty perhaps, bar- 
rometer corresponding, uf eourse ; height above the level of the sea 
at this spot, supposed te be several thousand feet: Night excessively 
comfortable. 

About midnight, secording to Unele Zeek’s tobacco box, whilst owr 
litle camp of eighty men and several hundred mules and horses, as 
above mentioned, lay wrapped im unsuspecting slumber and blee 
blankets, worth from 8 to ten dollars per pair, and the pale moon gaz 

ng down upon it as lugubriously as ever,-—the sudden discharge of 
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several guns, accompanied by as many diabolical Indian yells, and the 
rattling or whistling of several balls or flin's or something of the sort 
over our terrified heads,—brought every sleeper to his senses and his 
feet at once, and caused the fur to stand up on the terrified heads, as 
though they had been touched up by some new fangled battery. 

Now Indian yells are nothing extraordinary, and may, by some who 
have heard them rehearsing in a safe place, be considered not unmu- 
sical:~-But,—the infernal soun s which rang through the heads of the 
galvanized explorers at Camp Quixote, sounded too wnuch like the last 
trump to be trifled with, and every one was wide ewake, ere the 
yells had fairly reached him. The opening of a pack of fox hounds 
rings sweetly and silvery through the forest,—the tinkle of the sleigh- 
bells sounds cheerfully and pleasantly through the frosty air, and the 
plaintiff music of the wolian harp mingles with the sigh of the summer 
zephyr it the most charming melody;—but the yell from an Indian’s 
throat at midnight, as he rushes upon his sleeping foe,—hath such 
charms and effects of its own, that only those who have been suddenly 
roused up, as the Packsaddle Expedition was, can ever fully admire 
or appreciate them. We happened to be in no humor for criticism 
just at the time, and even if we had been, the hour was inopportune 
for concerts; so seizing the first weapon we could lay our hands 
upon, we rushed forth to the murerous encounter; some with 5, 
some with ramrods, one with a tent pole and another with a packsad- 
po mw 5, Soe oe of the moment: Whilst Uncle Zeek ram- 
med down a handful _ tobscco instead of powder, Jake looked in 
vain for cap or bullets; Baptiste lighted his pipe as a preparatory ste 
for a free fight, and the veteran vapeaer La Futippe outed together 
his store of moccasins, awls and scraps of buckskin. 

The inveders of our peace were by this time far, far away. They 
disappeared like the shades of night before the coming of Aurora,--- 
as the dew before the sun,—and by the time Raptiste had succeeded 
in getting his short pipe satisfactorily under weigh, the marauders. 
whoever they were, were beyond the range of vision: not an object 
could be discerned fer or or near in the dim and dreary prairie. 

« The are right, too,” observed Uncle Zeek, when this was ascer- 
tained to be MP “there couldn't a’ bin mor’en twenty or thirty of 
the varmin, no how. Arter they found they’d bin barkin up the wrong 
tree, (there was not a tree within five miles) they bummuxed, the 
varmin.” 

“‘ They are a cowardly set, them Pawknees,” added Josh Haskor, 
“and I have frequently heard a relativ of mine ssy”— 

“ O, yes,” interrupted Uncle Zeck, ‘they are cowardly enuf, the 
varmin, but it tickles me to think what a bu-tiful time of it they'd a 
had, eh, boys ? wouldn’t they tho, a buetiful time of it. the cussed red 
varmin. 


“+ Ves, il they'd only staid long enuf, Uncle Zeek,” said Josh; “but 
I've always heard my relativ’ say that”— 

“ Yes, Josh, my boy,” interrupted Unele Zeek again, “if they'd a 
only staid,—but ar foxy, the varmin,—the foxiest kind of var- 
min, eh, boys ?” 

“ It’s no use bein’ afraid of them, anyhow,” said Josh, “for I’ve 
feequently heard my”— 
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“ Yes, Josh,” said Uncle Zeek, “2 man musn't never feel seared. 
for if he once gets his har up, he mout as well give up entirely; it's 
no use at all in fightin’ when a feller’s badly skeared.” 

“ Spase ze diables return in short time,” asked Baptiste, ‘ spose dis 
night in two, tree clock ?” 

Uncle Zeek’s answer was inaudible, if he answered at all; his vis- 
age lowered, a terrible and awful frown crossed his brow, and asking 
for percussion caps, he placed one upon his gun and proceeded to an- 
other portion of camp, to ascertain what the chances were of another 
Indian surprise. The marauders, whoever they were, had been de- 
cidedly foxy in Uncle Zeek’s aeceptation of the word, and had retired 
so suddenly after their first yell, as to justify the belief that they had 
been very badly frightened themselves at the panic and hubbub they 
had occasioned, and were by this time making the gravel fly in the di- 
rection of the Smoky Fork, to the best of their abilities. The Pack- 
saddle Expedition pursued them for an immense distance, with their 
eyes, and not coming up with them, pronounced the whole affair a 
hembug and returned to bed. Uncle Zeke procured assistance and 
drew the load from his gun, and whilst Josh related several exploits of 
his relative, we again fell fast asleep, and dreamed of scalps and tom- 
ahawks, bows and arrows, butcher knives, vermillion, beads, looking- 

lasses, etc., etc., etc., & etc. After all, it was nol a supposable case 
that the varmin wanted our scalps, for there were plenty of horses 
and mules, and Uncle Sam could have better afforded the loss of them 
than our own invaluable selves. We resolved, however, unanimously 
that the government should chastise the rascals for their preposterous 
impudence, and troubled our heads no more about the matter. 

Rauchon and Lajeunesse not appearing as soon as they were ex- 
pected,—it was resolved also to send a party in search of them, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of any foraging party of Pawnees 
who might then be patrolling the district. 

Mounting some of the fleetest horses and armed to the heels, a 
strong squadron under the command of the captain, rode off tewards 
the east,—leaving the balance encamped at Camp Quixote, with orders 
to wait for them a certain length of time, and then proeced without 
them ; as it was fair to presume in case they never turned up, that 
they had been used up or rubbed up by some or other war party of 
the enemy. For the interest of the expedition, therefore, the impen- 
etrable centre was, by all means, to remain united and solid,—it being 
as we have frequently observed, the cream and essence of the whole 
affair. 

This important body was then left under the hands of the surgeon of 
the company, it being the most advisable plan under the circumstances, 
with full discretion to amuse himself ad libitum by analyzing its queer 
ingredients, and more especially, to keep an aecount of its pulse in the 
event of a second onslaught of yelling aboriginees. 

Under these happy auspices. the little band of Afrieans, Mexicans, 
Canadians, Irishmen, Scotchmen, greasers, Americans. Kc., chatted 
merrily around their camp fires, whilst the mules rambled and 
at will over the crispy grass, cropping and grinding the juicy stalks 
with all the gusto attendant upon easy conseiences and well spent 
lives. 
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Uncle Zeek cleaned his rifle in silence, Josh told marvellous ex- 
loits of his relative to a Mexican greaser in a greasy suit of deer 
skin, and who com ded every word, of course. Baptiste smoked 
his short pipe with elosed eyes and Mr. La Tulippe manufactured 
moceasins ; satisfaction reigned in Warsaw, and from the appearance 
of the jolly camp, no one would have supposed that it had ever been 
frightened in its life,—to tell the truth, it had forgotten the fact 
altogether. 

It was one of those placid pictures of ease and otium cum dig, rarely 
seen with such landscape accompaniments, and Salvator Rosa might 
have pronounced it a fair daub in the way of bandit!i or contrabandis- 
ta, no matter which, for all hands were in high glee and felt as safe as 
mice. 

Some strolled to a considerable distance, say a hundred yards from 
camp, in search of specimens for the geologist or botanist. Whew,-- 
ali at once,—a yell /—another piercing, stuaning, in‘ernal Indian yell, 
and the quick galloping ef horses close upon us,—siariled the happy 
little camp once more, and struck terror into the heart of every jolly 
explorer. Some flew to arms,—some flew to their legs,—some flew 
to the waggons. and some would have flown off altoge’her. if the at- 
tempt had been safe and the surprise had not been so complete. Uncle 
Zeek’s gun fell in the fire, whilst the wiping s\ick was brandished in 
a terrible manner: Josh stood transfixed,——interrupted for good ; the 
greaser slipped off somewhere, and Bap’ iste’s eyes became sunflo vers 
Some had grasped their rifles, others attempted to drive in the scat- 
tered mules which drove every way but the right one, --ihe captain 
pro tem. was “ somewhar or no whar,” as Uncle Zeck found time to 
remark, and the entire band of banditti was ina perfect stew: The 
moral of the army was destroyed,---the conirabandisia were consumed 
annihilated,---knocked into perfect pie,---the cream and essence was 
evaporated. 

And whilst it evaporated, the chivalrous little band which had left 
us in the morning in search of tie lest hunters, rode into camp a I'In- 
dienne, with kerchiefs around their heads and filling the air with their 
war cries. They liad been successful in their hunt, and had resolved 
on their return to charge upon us, and test the pluck of the impene- 
trable. The experiment proved success/ul enough in all conscience, 
but as bad luck would heve it, the cream and essence turned oul to be 
in rather a sour condition, as we have described it, and Unele Zeek for 
one, remained sour durirg the balance of the trip. The gallant squad- 
ron dismounted amidst the loud and thundering plaudi's of the delight- 
ed and admiring explorers, who gazed upon the spectecle as though it 
were some ancient tilt or tournament revived. 

The greaser who had disappeared threw his wool hat high in the 
air and shouted “ Viva el Capitan, Dios y libertad !” 
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Thy Smile. 
BY C.F. T. 


—_ 


1. 
Oft I think how thy smile warmed my breast, 
As spring wakes the earth from its wintery rest, 
How its radiance played o’er the waves of the past, 
And illumined the future with the halo it cast. 
Then I feel that vernal hour hath fled, 
The bloom it awaked from its tranquil bed, 
« And left not a ray on the waters which flow 
Over the hopes of the past sepulchred below. 
3. 


Oft I think of thy smile in that baleyon hour, 
As the kiss of morn to the slumbering flower, 
A reflex which threw o’er our darksess a light, 
As the bow of the storm enraptures the night. 
Then I feel that the morn forever has 

From the floweret awaked to its worash alone, 
That the bow of promise is lost to the cloud, 
Broke with the heart in the hand of the proud. 

3. 


Oft thy smile li hts the dream of my heart, 
Like the soft glow of sunset too a 4 to part, 
Entrancing the sou! with love to the last, 
As its halo in transit fades with the past. 
Then I feel, that light will come no more, 
To woo the fond heart to its sunset of yore, 
That the halo of love our ‘Elysus’ of youth, 
Js dissolved with the past ia a mockery of truth. 

4. 
Oft thy smile gilds the dark wave of my life, 
Like a star-gleam o’er the billows of strife, 
Awakeing the peries of thought from that sea, 
Whose singing shells murmur devotion to thee. 
Then I feei, that star-gleaim fleeting has gene, 
That hopes singing shells have sanxen alone, 
And gathering clouds hang dark o’er the sea, 
Obscuring love’s radiance forever from me. | 

5. 


Now I think thy smuile’s that glow of the night, 
Enrapturiog the sense with Aurora of light, 

Till the heart is chill’d with a sere-aretic breath, 
And hope sinks benummed ‘mid the ices of death. 
Now | feel every glow from my bosom effaced, 
By gathering shades o’er my lile’s desert waste, 
And pray for oblivion’s dark maatle, to cast 

O’er the wounds thy pride hath feft in the past. 


Sr. Louis, Mascn Ist, 1856. 





ST. LOUIS THEATRE. Bince the departure of Miss Heron who became 
distinguished, by the display and appreciation of her genius at St. Louis, in 
January, Mr. Bennett and Miss Ince have successively appeared in the St. Louis 
Theatre, and proved themselves artists of a high order, though Mr. Bennett evinc- 
ed more of a practical than humanely philosophic spitit, brooding over * Poor 
Yorick’s skull? and Miss Ince would have produced an effect more overpower- 


ing in the Kunchback ne with positive points ; 

“Do iT :—nor leave the task to mz;” 
without throwing the stress of emphasiz on the negative point: Leave. 
These, with other illustrations, which might be given, show there is room for 
some improvement in their skill. 
































